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PREFACE 


one thousand metres down marks a notable advance in 
the progress of speleology. At the moment of writing this figure 
1000 may be prophetic, seeing that the depth of 1000 metres has 
not yet been actually reached in the Berger Chasm; but there is 
every reason to hope that the next expedition or two will place it 
safely on the record. 

Speleology, at any rate in France, may be regarded as having 
passed through three distinct periods, the first being the Martel 
period, that of the pioneers, when the depths reached hardly 
ever exceeded 100 metres. The second, the inter-war period, was 
one of brisk advance, especially in technique, but the most im¬ 
portant enterprises rarely went beyond 300 metres. After the war 
of 1939-45, expeditions were organized on the grand scale and 
the old records were left far behind. One need only mention such 
examples as la Calada'ire, La Henne Mortc, la Pierre Saint- 
Martin, la Luire. 

This time the kilometre is not too big to measure the advance. 
If we consider the enormous areas of limestone rock in the 
higher mountain ranges of France which are still waste, un¬ 
explored country, the underground region now accessible to 
speleologists must be reckoned in hundreds of square kilo¬ 
metres, offering a field of exploration that will keep them busy 
for generations. 

Where can we find a reason for the present extraordinary 
vogue for cave-exploration in our young men of to-day? As I 
read through the manuscript of this book, it certainly brought 
back vivid memories of things I had seen and heard, but it also 
brought up memories of many bitter fights against cold and 
damp, sleep and weariness. Danger that is ever present and 
weariness that can be perilously near complete exhaustion are 
the normal features of these expeditions underground. This 
book may indeed seem well calculated to put off any would-be 
explorer of such places; yet 1 believe it wi 11 have the opposite effect. 
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Alpine periodicals from time to time invite contributors to 
say what induces men to climb; the answers generally vary with 
each individual’s character and inclination. A passion for spele¬ 
ology is even more mysterious than a passion for mountaineer¬ 
ing, for the setting underground is far more repellent and the 
physical strain can become almost unbearable. In common with 
mountaineers, cave explorers vigorously deny a scientific motive 
for their activities. And 1 frankly admit that hydrological re¬ 
search, observation of climatic conditions underground, the 
hydrodynamics of chasms or the study of the fauna of caves are 
hardly possible in the course of actual exploration; they must be 
a subject of later investigation. Specialized work of this kind is 
too much to ask of the usual member of an exploring party; he 
can hardly do more than collect documentary evidence for the 
specialists to use. 

Curiosity and love of adventure, the passionate desire to 
know, to know with scientific certainty, that is the one great 
motive in exploration. While other more fortunate men can 
devote themselves to winning better knowledge of the ‘Face of 
the Earth’, by undertaking expeditions to Greenland, Adelie 
Land or the Himalaya, our speleologist, a Sunday explorer, 
seeks for further knowledge of the bowels of the Earth in the 
modest hills that rise near the place where he was born and 
works. 

I think it is fair to say that though scientific research plays 
little part in the urge for exploration underground, the latter has 
some real scientific value. Moreover, the highly technical nature 
of any serious bit of exploration is certainly an attraction for our 
young men, who enjoy applying the latest modern inventions to 
the solving of their difficulties. For the transportation of heavy 
loads of gear or provisions, the jeep carries on beyond the lorry, 
unloading from a plane or parachuting can be employed at 
great heights, and before long the helicopter will bring the mem¬ 
bers of the team and their impedimenta to the scene of action. 

Communications now play a very important part in any long 
exploration at a great depth; not only have they to ensure liaison 
between the advance party and support parties, base camp and 
camps far below, but also to see that due warning is given of 
weather changes that might cause flooding; telephone lines and 
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operating centres must be established and the efficiency of 
walkie-talkies tested. 

Modern technique has brought great improvements in the 
gear required; extra-light ladders, nylon ropes that do not rot, 
‘combinations’ made of polyvinyl, telescopic poles of light 
alloys, with struts. And every member of an exploring team 
devotes the long winter months, when one might think he had 
nothing to do, in perfecting the lights he carries and the various 
apparatus he needs for surveying work or photography. 

Technical knowledge too is demanded in planning the needs 
of an expedition. The initiation, preparation and execution of the 
plan is the work that devolves upon the staff. If a Himalayan 
expedition has little in common with a week-end on a mountain, 
the exploration of a chasm more than 500 metres deep must be 
thought of as something comparable to a polar expedition, with 
camps to be set up and kept provisioned, to be occupied accord¬ 
ing to a time-table drawn up as precisely as possible, parties to be 
selected according to each individual’s physical capacities; this 
is enough to keep the team in a state of feverish activity. 

The various motives of scientific interest, of developments in 
technique or desire for adventure have their part to play, but 
that of pure human adventure is certainly the root of the matter. 

A group of speleologists got together, some young, some less 
young, some old-stagers, a team of men of every type and 
character; artisans, students and business men. The group did 
its training in short expeditions, then engaged in more difficult 
enterprises, les Cuves (The Vats) and les Deux Soeurs; it built up 
a working capital of experience, hardihood and loyal co-opera¬ 
tion till it felt equal to this recent exploration of the Berger 
Chasm, which was to bring it the prize of a world record. Yet a 
record can bring with it jealousy and calumny and, worst of all, 
it is short-lived. 

This book is something better than a story of record-breaking, 
it is the story of a team, as every one of them has demonstrated 
with simplicity and absolute sincerity. Would you, without com¬ 
plete confidence in the unity of purpose that binds you to a man 
trust your life to him as he lowers you at the end of 160 feet of 
thin nylon rope, or, what is an even greater trial, hauls you up 
rung after rung of a ladder though worn out by four days of 
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unremitting effort. Or how endure, but for the comfort of a 
kindly shoulder, the long vigil in utter darkness under some 
1600 feet of limestone rock? 

Only the perfect loyalty of this group of men, even more 
necessary on the long ladders than in the case of a party on a 
mountain, has made possible the realization of their plans and 
given to this tale a warmth of human feeling, without which its 
cold horrors would be unendurable. 


ANDRE BOURGIN 
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CHAPTER I 


GEORGES MATHIEU 

Early Explorations of the 
Vats of Sassenage 


in 1941 I had the luck to meet a young fellow brimful of energy 
and enterprise; we took to each other at once. He was eighteen, 
I was well under sixteen. He knew all sorts of things, was a 
notable performer on the harmonica, a great lover of nature and 
of mountains. Needless to say, I became his devoted and admiring 
friend. Above all, he cherished a mysterious passion, though 
whence it arose 1 have no idea; he loved caves, crawling into 
every hole and fissure he came across. For me, this set him on a 
pinnacle. 

In the previous summer, I myself had been greatly impressed 
by a visit I had paid to the Favot cave in the Vercors; this first 
acquaintance with a cave had made me hungry for more and I 
was longing to renew the experience. Now was my chance! This 
newly-found, beloved friend, Louis Eymas, and I were both pre¬ 
fects in charge of a holiday camp; both of us, too, were left much 
to ourselves by our families, who, almost certainly, would have 
regarded our activities with no favourable eye. 

Barely an hour and a half’s walk from the camp rose a line of 
small limestone cliffs in which we had noticed a few cave open¬ 
ings when taking the juniors for an outing. These openings 
became objects of desire and frequent subjects of conversation, 
nor had we any doubts of the great discoveries we should make 
in them. 

Having satisfied ourselves that they were sufficiently important 
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to provide lodging for birds of prey, we went back armed 
with picks and shovels to clear and widen an entrance. We re¬ 
turned muddy and tired, but exultant in bringing with us bones of 
small rodents, leavings from the feasts of some eagle or sparrow- 
hawk. Our friends smiled politely over our enthusiasm and 
we endured the bitterness of being misunderstood; we felt like 
men whose greatness was unrecognized! But is not that the usual 
fate of those who go outside the beaten track? 

Among the juniors in our care was a small fair-haired, angelic 
urchin, who looked at us with all the assurance conferred by an 
age of ten and a height of four feet. What did he think of us? He 
can have had no suspicion at all that 13 years later, still fair- 
haired but less like an angel, he would be giving his name to the 
first chasm to be explored to a depth of 900 metres for the child 
was Jo Berger. 

In 1943, when Eymas was called up for service in the youth 
workshops, then in the army of liberation and the army of occu¬ 
pation, I was left a forlorn, lonely speleologist at Grenoble. On 
his return from Germany in 1946, we renewed our joint esca¬ 
pades still kept secret from our parents, and Berger, now con¬ 
siderably taller, began to come with us. 

Much reading of the works of Casteret, de Joly and Glory had 
told us a great deal about this sport in which we hoped to excel, 
and we were beginning to imagine ourselves real, serious speleo¬ 
logists, especially now that we possessed a helmet with a head¬ 
light on it. Andre Bourgin’s book Dauphine souterrain had 
revealed that there were plenty of problems in the region of 
Grenoble which only awaited a visit from us to disclose their 
secrets. 

As far as we could under fallacious pretexts elude parental 
vigilance, we visited at this time some of the caves of the Vercors; 
we both had a friend at Choranche near Pont-en-Royans who 
provided an excellent pretext for our visits. In this way we got to 
appreciate some of the finest caves in Dauphine with the joyous 
enthusiasm of the discoverers of a new world. Nevertheless, we 
were still only timid, hesitant visitors; we lacked method and 
equipment, and above all, we lacked experience. We needed 
training and we did not realize it. Fortunately, we met with 
difficulties that let us see our deficiencies and understand that 
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speleology is not a sport for solitary men or ‘irregular troops’. 
My feeling to-day is that our reading on the subject had led us 
astray; that behind the names of the great pioneers of speleology 
Martel, de Joly, Casteret, Bourgin, we had failed to see the work¬ 
ings of a team; we had let ourselves be dazzled by the valour 
and renown of these leaders without appreciating how in¬ 
dispensable had been the contribution of others who had worked, 
so to speak, behind the scenes. Without being aware of it we 
were on the wrong track. The Vats of Sassenage proved a hard 
school, but it set us back upon the right way. 

* ★ ★ 

Sassenage is a very old town about four miles from Grenoble at 
the foot of the cliffs at the lower end of the gorge of the Furon, 
which drains the waters of part of the plateau of Villard-de- 
Lans. Its name, supposed to be of Celtic origin, means ‘good 
cheese’; but, in these days, its cheese is less appreciated by gour¬ 
mets than the trout caught in the cold limpid waters of the river. 

With the arrival of the first summery weather, Sassenage is 
invaded by walkers anxious to escape from the city streets, and 
especially by young couples hoping to find romance and solitude 
by the banks of the Furon, while streams sing and murmur 
among the rocks. An easy attractive path leads in a few minutes 
to the entrace of the caves, of which the celebrated Vats have 
ranked for centuries among the seven wonders of Dauphine. A 
guide takes visitors round and they come away terrified by the 
dangers they have never run, but which their guide has been 
cunning enough to suggest. Imaginary dangers and legends 
associated with these caves have earned and preserved a whole¬ 
some respect for them throughout Dauphine. We know that 
before the seventeenth century the complicated network of the 
Vats of Sassenage was well known with the very old descriptive 
names of its galleries and halls, the Giant’s Hall, the Passage of 
the Tombs, Descent into Hell, Styx, Ladies’ Gallery; leading 
some learned men seriously to believe that Dante may have here 
found the setting and even the terminology of his Inferno. 

Whether that be so or not, it is not till the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century that we come to the first serious work on these 
caves. It is by J. Fonn6 and gives an exact description with a 
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detailed plan of the whole cave system. But it does nothing to 
clear up the mysterious origin of the stream at the bottom of the 
Vats, the ‘Germe’, which for centuries has presented the same 
problem. Fonne has no more success in finding a solution than 
the men of old, or for that matter, we in 1946. A whole legend 
has grown up round this mysterious river Germe. We find the 
story told in the Histoire de Dauphine and the Histuire de 
Sassenage by Nicolas Chorier, the Dauphine Historian of the 
seventeenth century. 

The two vats which we regard to-day as basins of very modest 
size were a heaven-sent gift for our predecessors; a forecast of 
the succeeding harvest was seen in the extent to which they were 
filled on the eve of Epiphany by the beneficent waters of the 
Germe; one could promise well for the corn and fruits, the other 
for the grapes. 

Sassenage has also its precious stones, as we can read in the 
writings of Fr. Menestrier: ‘At the foot of the mountain of 
Sassenage are found stones of the size and shape of a lentil; they 
are highly polished, white or dull grey in colour and have the 
marvellous property of clearing out the eye when dust or a stray 
bit of straw has got into it. You simply insert one of these stones 
under the eyelid and it clears the eye thoroughly of anything that 
is giving trouble, after which it drops out’. And the worthy 
father adds with a possible eye to future favours, ‘As there is 
nothing so deleterious to our vision as violent passions, especi¬ 
ally envy or jealousy, one could wish that some of these stones 
could be sent to the king’s enemies to see if they might give their 
eyes a cleaning’. 

Need we associate these remarkable virtues with an ancient 
cult of Isis? Can we not see in them just benefits and protection 
offered by that good fairy Melusine? ‘The domain of Sassenage’, 
so Nicolas Chorier tells us, ‘is famous as being the second 
barony in the province of Dauphine, whose present lords of the 
manor have always hitherto had the good fortune to increase 
the lustre of their noble name by their way of life’. And if one 
can believe the romance written about them by Jean d’Arras in 
1383, this noble house of Sassenage is descended from the fairy 
Melusine. Endowed with wondrous beauty Melusine became 
the wife of Raimondin, son of the king of Brittany, and prom- 
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ised to make of him the greatest lord in the kingdom. On one 
condition, however, that her lord should never try to find his 
lady on a Saturday; for on that day the noble lady resumed her 
original form. For some, that was half woman, half fish, for 
others, half woman, half serpent; in this guise she went to bathe 
in the Vats of Sassenage, where the guide still shows her dressing 
table and her bath. 

But her lord and master soon became suspicous, fancying his 
wife unfaithful to him every week-end, so he decided to have her 
watched. Great was the grief of my lord Raimondin when he 
learned the truth! Melusine, her secret basely revealed, fled 
from the castle to find secure asylum in the Vats, where, no 
doubt, she still awaits the coming of some great-hearted prince. 

What matter whether these old tales come to us from Jean 
d’Arras or from Gervais de Tilbury! They had served us in our 
cradles at Grenoble, and for us, it gave the Vats the charm that 
always clings to what has figured in our earliest dreams. 

★ ★ ★ 

In November 1946 Eymas and a very old friend, Jean-Jacques 
Franchini, paid a first visit to the Vats with five scouts, a mere 
reconnaissance which left a feeling of disappointment. The cave 
was uninteresting, quite lacking in adornment, the passages 
were narrow and very intricate; in fact, nothing much to see. 
But having entered the cave unknown to the official guide, my 
friends, to avoid being seen, had to wait crouching in a recess 
before they could come out. As a result they had the full benefit 
of the worthy man's detailed and imaginative comments: ‘By 
following this crevice, ladies and gentlemen, you might walk on 
for hour after hour and finally arrive at the foot of a great verti¬ 
cal shaft with an opening on to the plateau above through which 
you can see the sky. But, let me warn you, ladies and gentlemen, 
don’t go near it, for stones fall down it.’ The visitors shuddered, 
well content to pursue their advance no farther. 

For our part, we felt a strong desire to know something more 
satisfying than this rigmarole invented to impress a gaping 
crowd. But we very soon realised how difficult it was going to be 
to visit these caves as we wanted. To avoid the guide, we had to 
confine ourselves to night visits, and that raised the problem of 
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how to escape parental vigilance. For Eymas and myself it was 
easy enough, though our families did not always approve of our 
odd behaviour. It was quite another thing for Berger; he was 
only sixteen and we could not make him sleep away from home 
without some adequate reason, and for his parents, caving was 
most inadequate. 

The Easter holidays of 1947 gave us the chance of suggesting 
that Berger should come with us for the week-end to Choranche 
to visit a friend of ours we had not seen since the summer. 
Berger jumped at the offer, his family agreed. I need hardly say 
we went no farther than Sassenage, and somewhere about 
9.0 p.m. we were climbing up to the Vats. We were out of luck; 
recent heavy rain had greatly swollen the Germe and we could 
not even enter the cave and had to return to Grenoble. For 
Berger there was no going home to sleep, for he was supposed to 
be at Choranche, so he had to stay with me till the time arranged 
for his return. A nice sort of Sunday, to be spent in constant 
worry of being espied by some prying eye! 

I move on to 10 p.m. Saturday September 13. Four shadowy 
figures were silently undressing at the entrace to the Vats, the 
two brothers Franchini, Eymas and 1. On this occasion there 
was no water to trouble us and we had ample time to make a 
thorough reconnaissance of the network of passages we had 
studied in Fonne’s plan. The galleries form an incredible maze, 
cutting across one above another in two or three storeys with 
small connecting shafts between. One is rarely ever as much as 
160 metres from the entrance at the farthest point, but the 
whole length of the passages must be nearly two kilometres; a 
really baffling labyrinth. And in the middle of it all we found 
three distinct streams apparently quite independent of each 
other. What on earth was one to make of it? 

On September 30, Eymas and I went off again for another 
short reconnaissance. On our previous visits we had come to a 
point where a powerful cascade fell from the roof of one of the 
galleries, and we had not ventured to try and force a way past it. 
This time we were determined to attempt it and find out what 
lay beyond. It was a sinister sort of place with its black rock 
walls and the deafening roar of the cascade as it fell from a 
height of over a dozen feet. We stood there shivering in our 
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swim suits in icy water. We looked at each other. What about 
it? For a moment we hesitated, wondering what might be behind 
then Eymas dashed headlong into the water which was up to his 
shoulders. The weight of water falling on him appeared to be 
crushing him; his lamp went out and he vanished completely. I 
passed three seconds in agonized suspense, dreadfully alone and 
powerless to do anything. Then suddenly came the flash of a 
lamp behind the heavy curtain of water. He was over! My turn 
now! 

I tried to ask him how I had best tackle it, but the noise made 
me quite inaudible. I took a step forward and felt the ground 
suddenly give way under me and I was in water up to the 
shoulder. It had not occurred to us that as the water had been 
falling for the last thousand years or so it had hollowed out a 
basin below. It was a pretty exciting situation as the mass of 
water slapped down on my head and arms, but a couple of steps 
more took me out of the bath and the icy douche, and there was 
Louis in front of me laughing at the face I made. Then we both 
laughed at the comic side of the incident and for the sheer joy of 
such a drenching. I cannot think what the family would have 
said if they had come across us in our bathing drawers in the 
cold water we objected to so strongly at home for our morning 
ablutions. 

The gallery went on for a few metres, with the stream filling 
it from side to side, till a sudden drop in the ground occurred 
where the water fell again some 16 feet into a fissure that led 
towards the exit, which was no great distance away. So this 
route was not likely to lead us to further discoveries in the Vats! 

There came a day, October 27 1947, when three of our friends 
asked us to take them with us to the Vats. We felt we had gone up 
in the world a bit in being asked to show others round. We duly 
impressed them with our long experience and enjoyed the feel¬ 
ing of superiority it gave, nor did we hesitate to give them a 
thorough doing in the maze of passages. For a whole morning 
these dear friends came crawling and climbing behind us, getting 
thoroughly wet, knocking their heads against projecting rocks, 
scratching their arms; we got a lot of fun watching them. We 
had entered the cave in the early morning, for we noticed the 
guide did not arrive before two in the afternoon; so we had 
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plenty of time and took the opportunity of leaving nothing 
unvisited. 

As we reached the last chamber, Eymas sat down to rest on a 
big stone while I took the others up a little way into two other 
small chambers. We did not stay long; it was not exactly a 
healthy spot, for we were actually right among the boulders of a 
biggish sort of landslide and the walls shifted slightly at every 
step we took. It was really not safe and we went down again to 
join Eymas. 

It was rather a shock to find no Eymas there. Could he pos¬ 
sibly have gone down into the ‘dark room’ which gives good 
access to the river? If a rest was what he wanted, it was not a 
good choice; you can only get a sight of the mysterious Germe 
after frequent contortions of the body and violent gymnastics. 

It was now our turn to wait; but not for long, as scraping 
sounds soon told us he was coming back. Then came a sudden 
hail: ‘Hullo there! I've lost my way!’ 

‘Lost! Don’t be silly! How can you be lost when you are close 
to us?’ 

His voice was coming from behind the loose rocks and we had 
to raise our voices to make him hear. 

‘I’m not joking! I just can’t find my way!’ 

‘But where on earth are you? Aren’t you in the “Dark 
room”?’ 

‘No! I say, George, do you remember where I was sitting 
down just now?’ 

‘Yes, what about it?’ 

‘Go and sit down in the same place.’ 

I wondered what he was driving at, but I complied. 

‘Are you there?’ he shouted. ‘Well, swing your legs, you’ll find 
there’s nothing below them.’ 

I thereupon dangled my legs between two of the rocks and 
did, in fact, find emptiness below. I got up and bent down with 
my head where my legs had been and made out a very narrow 
passage that led through the rocks. 

‘Stay there, I’m coming down!’ Quite unnecessary advice on 
my part, as he had no thought of moving far away! 

I slid down through the aperture. ‘Slid’ is hardly the word for 
it; it was a most uncomfortable place. Head and shoulders 
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emerged into a horizontal position while my legs were still 
pointing ceilingwards with my feet floating about in the air try¬ 
ing to find some sort of hold. Could Eymas have come through 
here? He might have chosen something a size larger, this tube 
was far too tight a fit. All the same he must have done it, for a 
yard ahead of me was a bit of his pants that had caught on a 
projecting flint. So on I went, inch by inch, stretching forward 
and contracting alternately like a worm, one metre, two metres, 
two and a half metres till the fissure turned sharply to my left 
and there a rock blocked the way and made things worse than 
ever. Wedged tightly in this flattening-mill or rather drawplate, 
I had to wriggle sideways to get round the obstruction, draw 
myself up and put my arm above my head to get a hold on the 
rock. A sharp struggle and 1 was up, lying on my stomach on 
top of it, legs one side, feet the other, for the narrow tube con¬ 
tinued at just the same level on the far side. Another left turn, 
then the passage opened out, and there was Eymas waiting for 
me. Fancy his having penetrated into this awful cat-run without 
knowing whether he could get back! 

We noticed that the wall on our right was solid rock, while on 
our left was the pile of loose rocks that formed the wall of the 
chamber from which we had come. The reason Eymas had 
failed to find his way back was that he had tried to come the 
shortest way through the rocks, whereas the weird cat-run we 
had taken went round. 

‘It goes on! Come along,’ said Eymas. 

‘You think it docs? What about the chaps in there without 
any light?’ 

‘They’ll be all right! Nothing to be frightened of! Wait a bit 
over there!’ he shouted. ‘We shan’t be long!’ 

And we set oflf. 

Going along a rather low gallery barely five feet high for some 
15 metres we came into a chamber whose ceiling rose several 
feet above our heads. It was a pleasant relief not to feel the 
weight of the rocks upon one’s shoulders any more. Here the 
rocks were piled up in a great heap; we climbed up till quite near 
the ceiling. 

‘Look there! Bats!’ said Eymas. 

There they were, a colony of them hanging from the roof. It 
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was an odd thing and puzzled us. According to the plan made 
by Fonne, there was a Rataplanas chamber (Rataplanas is the 
local name for bats), but it could not be this room, for if we had 
read the plan correctly, it should be nearer the entrance. We 
concluded that the bats must have emigrated in the last fifty 
years. 

Eymas led on, and to his astonishment came to a wall of 
stalagmite; a really notable find, for the Vats are known to be 
without any decorative deposits. The room we were in must be 
quite unknown. Could no one have ever been through that 
impossible cat-run? We hardly dared believe it. Yet this vast 
cavity in which we stood, at least five times as high as anything 
known hitherto, was proof enough that we were on virgin 
ground. For the first time in our modest caving career we had 
achieved a genuine ‘first’ in exploration. We were looking at 
what no eye had seen before; we almost felt we were re-creating 
this corner of the Earth which had existed for no human being 
till now. 

The passage extended only a short distance farther; it opened 
out into a huge chamber whose floor we could dimly make out 
several feet below us. We had neither ladder nor rope which we 
should need for a descent, so we stopped there. It was a thrilling 
moment! We looked at one another, too astonished to utter a 
word. We began picturing a possible sequel, with sensational 
discoveries. What luck it was Eymas discovering that cat-run! 
We thought of all manner of things except of our three friends 
who had been more than half an hour without any light, in com¬ 
plete darkness, and who must, by now, have given us up for lost. 
They had good grounds for anxiety, for if we failed to come back 
they could never have got out without a light, and who would 
think of coming to look for them there? 

It was a joyous party that went home, and our friends in 
Grenoble were not kept long in ignorance of our great discovery 
of a new field of exploration in the Vats of Sassenage. 


November 11; Eymas, Berger and Franchini were once more 
on their way to the Vats. Unluckily, I was not free to go with 
them. They lost no time in reaching our farthest point of 
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October 27 and had to search everywhere before finding a good 
belay for the rope before descending into the great chamber of 
which we had then had a glimpse, in the floor, Berger noticed 
the opening of a narrow chimney which looked as if it might 
communicate with the story below. He slipped into it feet first 
and landed ten feet down in a huge room with a very low ceiling. 
This vertical chimney, easier to go down than to come up was 
promptly christened ‘The Lift’. 

This first room had a wide opening into that previously men¬ 
tioned, and the party advanced into this latter. In the centre 
of it was a splendid dome of calcite, its innumerable facets 
sparkling in the lights; from the roof two elegant cascades 
of stalagmitic formation fell in graceful folds, for ever petrified. 
This great circular hall was a lovely sight and its first explorers 
dallied long, searching every corner of it that they might lose 
nothing of its details which presented endless variety of form. 
From the vaulted roof hung stalactites of eccentric type that 
mocked all the laws of gravity. 

Several galleries offered exits from the hall. They chose the 
largest leading south-west, a high cavity, a diaclase, whose roof 
they could barely see at all, carved out of solid limestone from 
which flints projected in strata three or four inches apart, sug¬ 
gesting a sandwich pie. Twenty metres or more farther on, their 
advance was barred by a massive, majestic curtain of stalagmite 
more than thirty feet high. This must clearly be christened the 
‘Cascade of November IT. Unclimbable by direct assault, this 
obstacle was easily circumvented by a narrow cleft on the right, 
and the party climbed out on to the top. There, a new cascade 
confronted them, not a whit inferior in beauty to the others, and 
was immediately dedicated to Norbert Casteret. We halted again 
to admire and to have a meal. 

Several clefts intersect here, giving access to a zone of low 
vaults where the party had to bend low, making their way 
round two elegant little pillars whose bulb-like feet were made of 
thin flakes of calcite that gave a note like that of a fine organ. 
This would have to be ‘The Room of the Two Sisters’. After 
that, they went on through the ‘Skittle Alley’ with its inviting 
couch of fine dry sand and out of this into the ‘Tripe Shop’. 
Here the fancy work wrought in limestone had accumulated in 
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great heaps of viscera of ochre, grey or red rock. Walls and 
floor were littered with the guts and intestines of some fabulous 
creature. 

The Tripe Shop ends in a terrace looking on to a high gallery 
running north and south. As this is almost identical with the axis 
of the Saint-Nizier plateau above, my friends thought they had 
got on the right track for a solution of their big problem. They 
went down into this gallery, but seeing how late it was, they 
turned back northwards towards the exit of the cave, hoping 
this fine avenue would spare them the difficulties of the way they 
had come. The section of this gallery must be fully sixteen feet 
in width and height; it belongs to the ‘active’ system of the Vats, 
meaning it is in full process of excavation, with the river still 
flowing through, in contrast to the storey above long since 
abandoned by the stream and known as the ‘fossilized’ system. 
The gallery diminished in size 120 metres farther on and our 
explorers came up against a siphon (where the roof was sub¬ 
merged) doubtless the same siphon whose other end had been 
visible from the Dark Room. There was nothing to be done but 
to go back. There was, it is true, a high portal on their right 
allowing a glimpse of a gallery with deposits on its walls. Was 
this to lead to other wonderful sights? No, they passed behind a 
curtain of stalagmite out into the immense hall whence they 
had started, thus completing the loop which short-circuited this 
first part of the Vats. 

Eymas found a name for this great imposing chamber, dedicat¬ 
ing it to St Bruno, the patron saint of the district we lived in; 
his the holiday camp and he the patron saint who had brought 
together in firmest friendship the first young members of our 
speleo team: Eymas, Franchini, Berger and myself. 

Five days later, November 16, Eymas and 1 were up again at 
the Vats. In the intervals between our increasingly frequent ex¬ 
peditions, our friends were greatly puzzled by seeing us whisper¬ 
ing mysterious messages into each other’s ears. They could not 
think what we were at; we became objects of mystery and some¬ 
what self-important. 

We had with us the friends we had shown round the Vats on 
October 27; they, like myself, had not been able to go on 
November 11. Eymas guided us through the wonderful succes- 
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sion of sights; St Bruno’s Hall, the Casteret Cascade, the 
Cascade of November 11, and the Tripe Shop. Loud were the 
acclamations that greeted them. We were a noisy, enthusiastic 
party; we managed to take a few photographs. 

On reaching the great gallery, we turned south along it, be¬ 
yond where the party had stopped and returned on November 11. 
The dimensions were imposing and we were very pleased 
with ourselves for having found a cave of this importance. We 
passed from admiration to amazement, for the gallery suddenly 
widens, the roof rises to fifty feet; the ‘Giant’s Cave’ was ob¬ 
viously the appropriate name for it. We climbed over some 
enormous boulders and down the far side, where the gallery 
became its normal size again. A faint noise, a deep musical 
rumbling became perceptible and grew louder as we moved 
forward, and presently became a deafening roar. It was the 
Germe which burst out on our right in a foaming flood, crossed 
the gallery and plunged noisily into a narrow funnel on our left. 

Part of the water was coming down through the gallery we 
were ascending and compelled us to perform various gymnastic 
feats to avoid getting our feet wet unduly soon. Leaping from 
rock to rock or using handholds on the wall to pass over deeper 
parts too wide to be jumped, we reached a huge pile of loose 
boulders. We climbed to the top and there found that the gallery 
became grander than ever and bent to the left. We went down 
into this fine avenue and met the river again flowing under the 
rocks, and farther on it occupied the whole width of the floor 
and stopped us. What about it? ‘Do we put ourselves in the 
soup?’ came from Jean Doucet. 

‘Why not?’ Eymas answered. 

Both stripped before entering the icy water; we others were 
not brave enough to follow them in. Down in the bed of the 
river—a bed neither warm nor soft—they struggled to make 
headway against the current which here was pretty strong. A 
fine sight they were, splashing along in a cloud of spray, but its 
beauty was lost on them, for it was all they could do to keep their 
balance on the highly polished, wobbling rocks. Yard by yard 
they moved forward out of sight, mere silhouettes with a halo of 
thin spray about them till they were just dark backgrounds to 
thousands of tiny sparkling drops. We were in the front stalls at 
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a fairy play in a setting imagined by Dante. Or were we, perhaps, 
the initiates privileged to witness the long-forgotten rites of 
some mysterious worship of the nether world? 

Our enchantment was short-lived. Our two friends had van¬ 
ished behind a bend in the gallery; we could only wait patiently, 
and it was impossible not to think of the dangers they might be 
running into, an anxiety that every speleologist is bound to feel 
in those long waits with relaying parties, the inevitable result of 
lack of knowledge, ties of friendship, perhaps also selfish fears 
for himself. 

A bright pencil of light sweeping over the wall in front of us 
signalled the return of Eymas and Doucct. They were half 
frozen but exultant when they joined us. 

‘It’s on a grand scale, the gallery,’ Eymas announced. ‘But it 
ends in a cul-de-sac where the roof comes right down to a small 
lake. It looks as if there were another chamber beyond.’ 

‘Is the lake the only way of getting farther?’ 

‘Rather not! There are several galleries inviting us to enter, 
though the lake seemed to me the right line to pursue; we shall 
do better to follow the course of the river than to go looking 
elsewhere.’ 

No doubt Eymas was right; in the near future we would have 
to come back and confirm his view. At the moment, it was time 
to get back, or rather get out. ‘Rock Hall’ was what we called 
this chamber; later it became ‘The Dining Room’. 

We were now convinced, as Eymas and Berger were, that the V ats 
were ‘big business’, and that we were not sufficiently experienced 
and certainly not adequately equipped to continue the explora¬ 
tion on our own. What we needed was to find a speleologist of 
established reputation who could give us a good grounding in 
the subject and advise us how to plan our future explorations, 
for we really had a bare acquaintance with the rudiments. The 
obvious man that occurred to us was Bourgin, whose Dauphine 
souterrain is the book on which the zeal of our budding speleolo¬ 
gists has been fed. Moreover, at Choranche in the summer of 
1947 we had got to know a friend who might give us an intro¬ 
duction. 

We must have behaved like conquerors of a whole new world 
and looked as if we had brought down the moon, for Bourgin 
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nicely but firmly damped our enthusiasm by reducing the highly 
exaggerated view of our discovery to its proper level. The Vats 
were of no immediate interest to him as he was tackling other 
hydrological problems in the Vercors; one cave in particular, 
that of le Gournier at Choranche, had recently revealed some 
wonderful secrets. 

We felt rather disappointed, having expected something more 
encouraging; proud, all the same, to have got to know one of 
the ‘big noises’ whose writings had stirred our imaginations as 
we grew up. 

After this slight check in our approach to Bourgin, we pur¬ 
sued our explorations in the Dining Room. We no longer 
needed to take a bath to reach it, for we found a narrow, ex¬ 
posed ledge on the left wall 27 metres in length, which took us 
past this awkward bit of the gallery. At its farther end a rope or 
ladder took us down the 20-foot drop to the floor of the chamber. 

The lake which had raised hopes of a continuation of the cave 
proved to be the covering of an impassable siphon. As there was 
nothing to be done in that direction, we had to fall back on the 
galleries near by that offered several opportunities for research. 
These researches, begun on December 6,1947, went on all through 
1948 in nine thankless, laborious expeditions. For a whole 
year we were to tramp about in that incredible maze of cavities, 
that ‘great lump of Gruyere cheese’. We found holes and gal¬ 
leries everywhere, leading into one another, intersecting, be¬ 
striding one another. Yet this zone of loose rocks never revealed 
any upper passage that would have taken us past the siphon. 

★ ★ ★ 

Our efforts had been fruitless, despite the fact that we now had 
a strong team. By the end of 1947 we had made the acquaintance 
of a very genial trio, ‘the Three Fadas’ (loonies), Roger 
Michallet, Marius Gontard and Maurice Caille, all getting on in 
years and old enough to be our fathers. Though they belonged 
to an older generation, our team adopted them rightaway and 
we were on easy terms from the start. For years they had been 
prospecting the best known part of the Vats, and in the course of 
collecting various fungi in the Vercors they had developed a 
pleasant craze for visiting the cavities they came across. That 
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was how they had come to know Pierre Chevalier, the explorer 
of the Dent de Crolles, meeting him at the entrance to the Trou 
du Glaz, and it was thanks to them we got in touch with Charles 
Petit-Didicr and Fermand Petzl, friends of Chevalier, who had 
done very good work with him. 

We found Charlie a first-rate speleologist, a determined 
fellow able to set us on the right way in exploration. It was a 
pity he did not fit in happily with our genial, friendly group and 
continued to regard us as young novices to be used for prospect¬ 
ing purposes by the master. This too business-like association 
did not last long, coming to a rather violent end. Had not our 
incompatibility of temperament unfortunately prevented our 
working together, our collaboration might have had great 
results. Berger brought in a school friend, Jean Cadoux, who 
was to prove a pillar of strength to our group. 

In the vast pile of boulders surrounding the Dining Room we 
learned the need of infinite patience in the meticulous search we 
undertook. None of us will ever know all there is to know about 
that place, for each one had his own special bit of it to investi¬ 
gate, burrowing down, squeezing through cat-runs, pushing a way 
through between delicately balanced rocks, and at last, after a 
long hunt round, ending up in a part previously explored. It was 
a heart-breaking job; so much so that Charlie organized occa¬ 
sional trips to the Vercors, preferably to the ‘Merveilleuses’ the 
‘Wonder Show’ to provide some relaxation and at the same time 
a feast for eyes that were hungry for the beauties of the under¬ 
world. 

I went back with Eymas and Berger to see Bourgin and have 
a talk about the Vats and ask him if he had any specially inter¬ 
esting bit of exploration in the Vercors to suggest, as we hoped 
to spend three days there at Easter. He sent us to Gournier, the 
cave he had discovered the previous summer, a proof of con¬ 
fidence in us that put new heart into our team. Cadoux joined 
us and we made our first acquaintance with this amazing cave 
in all its newly revealed beauty. F'our years later it was to be the 
setting for our film Starless River. We also made a few expedi¬ 
tions in the Chartreuse district with Chevalier’s team, getting to 
know something of other cave systems: Mort-Ru, Biollet. In 
fact, in three terms we only paid three visits to the Vats. 
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In them, however, we discovered a gallery which offered a 
chance of further progress. It was no longer the spacious gallery 
we had started with; it was a narrow crack which followed all 
the fractures of the main mass of rock. It ran in a different 
direction, too, to that in which we had been going which was, 
roughly speaking, south-south-west. Now we headed definitely 
eastwards. About 120 metres along it we came into a small 
chamber with several more galleries opening out of it. By the 
end of 1948 we found that in a whole year that meagre distance 
was all the advance we had made. What a time we had spent 
searching this particular zone! 

★ ★ ★ 

The year 1949 opened under better auspices. On January 2, 
our exploring party numbered six: Gontard, Michallet, Eymas, 
Jean Lavigne, Paul Fouilleul and I. Lavigne was a new member, 
twenty-four years of age, just our sort. Fouilleul was a lad of 
fifteen, who wanted ‘to see what it was like’! 

Quite quickly we reached the old terminus to be known in 
future as ‘Cairn Hall’. We arranged to work in pairs, Eymas and 
Lavigne in one direction, Gontard and Michallet in another 
while Fouilleul and I started off in a diaclase that rose steeply 
southwards. We did some vigorous backing up in this chimney, 
and as the walls were studded with flints their sharp points made 
painful punctures in back and knees. Nearly thirty feet up we 
came to a small terrace, on the edge of a shaft fifty feet deep, a 
lower and broader continuation of the diaclase. It was too wide 
for backing down and we had no ladder, so we turned back, 
taking a few photographs on the way. 

As we emerged from the cave I asked young Fouilleul what 
he thought of our day. ‘Quite interesting’, he said, ‘but you’ve 
got to keep looking where you tread.’ 

It struck me I had never put the difficulty in that way. It is 
perfectly true that you have to concentrate much of your atten¬ 
tion on the feet; you cannot trust anything in attacking the 
secrets of this world underground. The rocky floor is smooth 
and polished, the pools of water absolutely clear and still, the 
boulders ready to shift at a touch, the slippery mud masked by 
a frail deceptive film of calcite. Woe to the absent-minded 
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explorer who looks not where he treads! A crevice, small though 
it be, is on the watch between every pair of boulders to trap 
your foot and cause a fall that may have serious consequences. 

We have never had an accident at Sassenage; I cannot imagine 
how we could bring a wounded man out through all those cat- 
runs. ‘Look to your feet’ is assuredly a good marching order to 
give to beginners in cave work. It is one of the obligations of this 
activity of ours, not exactly dignified but very necessary for all 
that. Personally 1 would much rather be free to look at the 
beauties of a cave as I passed through, or philosophize on the 
metaphysical problems of how and why the cave came into 
being, seeing it can only take shape under the narrow beam of 
my lamp. Instead of that I have to look down to the two muddy 
feet at the bottom of my legs which alone can ensure my return 
to the light of day. 

January 9 saw us once more at work. On the Sunday before, 
we had to turn back having failed to bring along the necessary 
ladders. On this occasion we had advanced only 150 metres 
when a deep pool held us up. It was barely 20 feet across but the 
walls above overhung slightly and were not climbable. I need 
hardly say we had not foreseen the need of a boat. Once again it 
was a case of turning back. 

Bourgin was with us then for the first time. We tried to gather 
from the way he reacted what he thought of our Vats. Quite 
clearly he had not expected to find a cave system on such a scale 
and we were delighted, I can assure you, to learn he was far 
from being disappointed. When the 17th came, Pelit-Didier, 
Eymas, Gontard, Caille and Cadoux were off again, ready with 
ladders and a boat for any eventuality. Crossing the pool they 
reached a chamber with a pleasantly sandy floor with two exits 
from it. They chose the principal gallery; it went up rather 
steeply and at the top they entered a great rotunda, with a floor 
consisting of a gaping shaft. Luckily, the supply of ladders 
proved adequate, for this pit was over 60 feet deep, and it was 
succeeded by another of more than forty feet. 

Having reached the bottom of both shafts and ascertained 
that the gallery continued beyond them, they made their way 
back to the entrance. One had to reckon more than 15 hours for 
the whole time in the cave; and the length and difficulties of the 
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undertaking were bound to increase with the weight of stuff that 
had to be transported. In future we should have to be prepared 
for very early starts if we were not to be badly pressed for time. 


The newspapers in Grenoble were constantly demanding to 
know how our exploration was progressing, but hitherto we had 
always refused any interviews, knowing what distortion our 
doings would suffer. After this expedition of January 17, when 
more than a kilometre of gallery had been explored between the 
entrance and the two shafts, we thought the time had come to 
let the public into our secret. Accordingly, on our next expedi¬ 
tion we invited a couple of journalists who would be free to 
share with their readers their own impressions of the day. A 
number of our friends had also expressed a desire to make 
acquaintance with the Vats; so we organized an outing on a vast 
scale for January 30 that might satisfy the curiosity of all 
parties. By careful attention to details we were able to combine a 
continuation of our exploration with a guided visit for our 
guests. 

To achieve this, an advance party was to enter the cave at 
5 a.m. Charles Petit-Didier and Berger were to lead it and the 
two journalists were to go with them. Charlie undertook to tell 
them plenty of fine tales and to give them a permanent loathing 
for caving—we knew he was fully up to the job! The main body 
of some fifteen persons would start at 8 a.m. and visit the cave 
in three different parties at intervals of half an hour. 

Sassenage was a scene of much unusual activity that morning. 
Two cars arrived about 4.30 a.m. and eight men proceeded in 
silence up to the Vats. Then, as the pale winter sun appeared, a 
whole troop could be seen wending its w'ay slowly up to the very 
old portal of the palace of Melusine. It was a most representa¬ 
tive troop: the young, the old, soldiers and civilians as well as 
two priests, a mayor and a village policeman, to say nothing of 
the camera men. The area in front of the cave became a comic 
dressing-room with the flashlights of the reporters playing on it. 
A few individuals, I noticed, were not changing their clothes, 
which rather surprised me. Did these poor things not realize the 
sartorial risks they were about to incur? 
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Eymas, the leader of the first party, was getting them together 
and found the village policeman of Sassenage had been attached 
to it at the request of the mayor; the commune was taking 
official possession. The mayor himself had no intention of 
accompanying us, knowing well what it meant. The policeman 
was duly dressed for the occasion; a brand new kepi on his head, 
spotless leather jacket and well-pressed cloth trousers; really a 
splendid figure! 

Leading the second group, I had with me the Church and the 
Army: a curate from the town, the chaplain and commander of 
the air-cadet school. The rest of the troop were to follow later 
under Gontard and Michallet. 

Eymas’s party had left half an hour ago; now it was my turn 
to be off. We shook hands with those left behind, smiled at the 
cameras and started. The trio in my party were a sporting lot 
and set a great pace: our curate has been with us several times 
and knows the locality well. We got through the cat-run of 
October 27,1947 without much difficulty and the Lift soon came 
into view. But what on earth was this? Here was the policeman 
sitting by the edge of the shaft. 

‘What’s up? Have you only got this far?’ 

‘The others have gone on!’ he said, ‘I'm stopping here!’ 

To tell the truth that lovely uniform we had so recently 
admired was already the worse for wear and I could understand 
his decision. All the same, we felt bound to point out that the 
first party to leave the cave would not be returning before 8 p.m. 
and that it was absurd to think of waiting there ten hours. It was 
no use: he refused to budge. So I got into the narrow chimney 
and slid down it, the commander following my lead. He was 
evidently a man to make up his mind quickly. 

‘Put him in the hole,’ he shouted up to the chaplain. 

Our good friend the policeman was properly impressed by an 
order from the military and submitted. The leather jacket 
proved a further hindrance to a distinct tendency to corpulence 
and rucked up under the arms blocking the wearer’s descent. 
Great ills call for drastic remedies! The commander tugged at 
the legs while the curate gave a violent shove to the shoulders 
from above and lo! the miracle happened; the mountain was 
delivered of a village policeman! 
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In order to show oflf the attractive parts of the cave the pro¬ 
gramme included a visit to the fossilized zone and our visitors 
were lost in admiration of the deposits and stalagmitic forma¬ 
tions in St Bruno’s Hall and the two cascades of November 11 
and Casteret. At this last, there was another incident when the 
policeman refused to go a step farther. Again we reasoned with 
him; nothing would move him. We could not with decency use 
violence a second time, so we left him upon the comforting 
sands of the Skittle Alley, to settle matters with the troop 
following behind us. 

We carried on and were just entering the Tripe Shop when a 
clumsy movement of mine upset the case of carbide slung over 
my shoulder. The lid flew off and the contents poured down a 
narrow crevice. Put out your lamps! 1 shouted. My followers 
promptly blew out their acetylene jets, and I bent down in all 
haste to try to recover the precious pellets of carbide. The 
wretched fissure was more than six feet deep and 1 failed to 
reach them. I was being stilled, partly from the position I was in, 
partly from the gas escaping freely from them. As I could not 
extricate myself by my own efforts, the others had to drag me 
out by seizing my feet and pulling hard. We had to find our way 
back to the gallery by the light of our one electric torch, not 
relighting our lamps till we thought we were far enough away 
not to risk an explosion. 

When we came to the ledge, our thoughts went back to the 
policeman. How could he ever have been got across this narrow 
exposed cornice; we had undoubtedly done right to leave him in 
a place that was reasonably dry and not too cold. 

In the Dining Room we had a short meal and quenched our 
thirst in the clear waters of the lake. After this we took our 
visitors through the smaller galleries, where progress was slowed 
down and there was nothing attractive to look at. At times we 
could hardly repress a shudder; it is so very far from genial, the 
passage of a diaclase like this, walking over what is not a proper 
floor, but a couple of boulders which do not fill the space be¬ 
tween the walls, but leave a gap that lets you see the dark, 
menacing water twenty feet below. Not at all a spot to linger in 
and we hurried on to insert ourselves, one by one, in a quite 
incredible cat-run. We had to look for it high above us and it 
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wasaproblem toget into it. To make us appreciate it still more,it 
became narrower than ever and twisted about in the wickedest way. 

‘Another place where it is as well not to have the bobby with 
us,’ whispered the man nearest me, who was sweating like a pig 
as he struggled out of the gut. We all agreed! 

Presently the gallery opened out a little and we were able to 
stand up. We could now hear murmurs, still some distance away, 
that told us we were nearing Cairn Hall, for this occasion, the 
Waiting Room, where the three parties were to reassemble. 
Eymas and his party were there to welcome us. But who were 
the two strange individuals beside him? One of them had what 
looked like a kilt hung round his buttocks, and falling gracefully 
down over his calves a few wisps of cloth like the ‘canons’ of a 
Louis XIV doublet or the tags of a musketeer’s boots. Eymas 
introduced them. 

‘Our two reporters.’ Hoots of laughter from us all. 

The two papers they represented agree about as well as cat 
and dog, but their present plight had made their hearts as one. 
They had but one worry, to get out at the earliest possible 
moment to deliver their stuff at the editorial office. They did not 
yet realize that ‘earliest moment’ underground can be a very 
long time! Both of them turned out to be charming fellows, with 
no intention of getting their own back for what we had put them 
through. We were to find them always kindly disposed whenever 
we needed them ... and even when we did not... 

It was two in the afternoon and we spent the time in finishing 
the meal begun in the Dining Room, while we waited for the 
third party; they were already overdue. What could have 
happened to them? We were soon to know. Sundry scraping 
noises heralded their approach, then we could hear voices and 
finally a light appeared. It wavered, came nearer swaying about 
from side to side. 

No! it can’t be! But it was, it was our bobby! Three cheers for 
the village policeman! Wild shouts of joy greeted him, with 
salvoes of cheers in his honour. If the third party had not 
emerged behind him, we should have thought it an apparition, 
nor shall we ever know what our friends had gone through to 
accomplish such a feat nor what an output of energy the fellow 
himself must have produced to see the job through. 
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His kepi was covered with stains and crushed out of shape, his 
leather jacket was a mere collection of straps, possibly enough 
left to make a decent whip. Sufficient of his trousers was left as 
in those of the reporters to show what they were intended to be. 
And despite his woes he could still smile and enjoy his snack 
with the rest, delighted to have arrived. The one serious blot on 
the picture was the thought of getting back, but for the moment 
that could be put aside! 

It was getting late, and we should not be in time at the place 
where we had agreed to meet Petit-Didier. We left the police¬ 
man and some of the party there, and set off with the reporters, 
who had effected sundry repairs to their clothes with safety-pins. 
We backed down the diaclase, then descended the 50-foot ladder, 
a novel experience for many, but everyone came through it with 
credit. Another stretch of gallery followed, then a heap of 
boulders rose in front of us and led up to a higher cave system. 
Here water poured down on us from the ceiling in a good imita¬ 
tion of a heavy thunderstorm. Not having brought umbrellas, 
we endured a shower-bath. Beyond this, we got into the boat 
and crossed a deep pool two at a time. Soon we reached the 
gallery of ‘the Sands’, where we were to join Petit-Didier and 
his party who were to have explored the east gallery. We were 
the first to arrive, the others being behind their time-table; it 
was after 5 p.m. when we heard the first sounds of their 
approach. 

‘Good day all!’ cried Charlie. 

He was bombarded with questions: What does it look like? 
What have you found? Is it difficult? Does the cave go on? 

Charlie gave us a short but clear account: ‘This east gallery 
narrows rapidly and divides into several branches. We had come 
down to water level and the roof was so low we could only back 
our way along by keeping our heads down with the chance of 
taking a sitz-bath at any moment. The gallery certainly extends 
for at least 300 metres but we could not observe the whole of it; 
water comes into the fissure in quantities; no doubt this water 
level must be the same as that we have come across in various 
parts of the cave between the Dining Room and where we are now. ’ 

We all discussed his news and the possibilities offered by these 
other galleries. 
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Charlie went on: ‘I suggest that those who have got to get 
back start without further delay, and that we and the others 
follow the western gallery.’ 

Most of the party then left and went back to pick up the small 
group in the Waiting Room. Somehow or other they would 
manage to reach the exit about 11 p.m. Later we were to hear 
that the policeman with genuine emotion shook their hands 
warmly, announcing to our friend Lavigne: ‘Thank you, sir, 
We should never have got out without you.’ 

The show was over, the main troop had gone. Eight of us 
remained to get down to more serious business and we hurried 
off to the first of the two shafts. The approaches to it are ob¬ 
structed by a number of big rocks, so we sent these crashing 
down into the depths to avoid the risk of dislodging them on 
ourselves as we descended. It was the lirst time 1 had been as far 
as this and I was much impressed by the great open pit 60 feet 
deep. One by one, three of the party went down into the black¬ 
ness below. Then my turn came. Rung by rung 1 lowered myself, 
the ladder swaying gently in rhythm with my movements. As 1 
looked up along the lines of the ladder to where my companions 
were holding me from above, 1 felt the rope to be a real living 
tie between them and me. 

At the bottom of the first shaft, not quite vertically below it, 
there is another pit over 40 feet deep, hollowed out by the con¬ 
stant whirling round of water and the explorer feels as if he were 
looking at the spiral grooves on the inside of a gigantic press. A 
few minutes later, a united party, we entered a lofty gallery whose 
walls showed clearly where the bed of the stream had been at 
different times, a testimony to the patient work of the rushing 
water for thousands of years. What struck us as odd was that the 
water we found there was not flowing; after leaving the Dining 
Room we had seen no sign of the torrential Germe. To avoid 
these stretches of shallow water we clambered up some 30 feet 
to a ledge which took us along comfortably for quite a long 
distance; but it came to a sudden end and cut us oft' from what 
lay beyond. The diaclase continued as big as ever but inacces¬ 
sible; the walls were hopelessly smooth. By the light of our 
headlamps we made out some distance ahead and below us a 
rocky barrier that extended right across the gallery. If we could 
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reach it, it might be possible to find other ledges on the far side. 
But how to get there? Along the top? Nothing doing there. 

‘Anyone like to try along the bottom with me?’ asked Charlie. 
We looked at each other to see who was going to volunteer; not 
a sign from anyone. It was getting on for midnight and we were 
beginning to feci we had had a pretty hard day and were finding 
it hard to keep awake. 

‘So that’s it! None of you?’ Charlie was evidently not pleased 
with us. 

‘I’ll come along.’ 

I said I would because no one else offered. The two of us 
climbed down, but it was difficult work owing to the width of 
the gallery. We managed to reach the water level without being 
held up. There Charlie got past the really tricky bit by a fine 
piece of acrobatic climbing on tiny holds for hands and feet. 
From the ledge above the others held my rope, though I cannot 
say 1 was happy about it, for I was not immediately below and if 
I had come oil' I should have swung gracefully down ‘into the 
soup’. However, nothing of the sort occurred and I joined 
Charlie on the rock barrier. The gallery went on, the floor giving 
good walking, but not for long; another pool barred the way. 
The wall above overhung, but Petit-Didier writhed across it. I 
followed, but less expert than he, I found myself sitting in the 
water, fortunately quite shallow water! 

On the far side, another gallery cut into ours a good square 
opening at least a dozen feet across, plunging down at an angle 
of quite 30 degrees. ‘That won’t take us far,’ said Charlie. From 
the general lie of the ground, we guessed it must, in fact, be the 
upper end of a siphon and was bound to bring us very soon to 
another water level; and that is what actually happened. All we 
did was to lose the 60 feet or more of height we had come up 
from the rocky barrier. In time of flood, the water must rise high 
enough to submerge this gallery completely and fill the big 
basin in which I had had my bath. I said to myself: ‘A flood 
that raises the water level more than sixty feet and fills, under 
pressure, a tunnel 13 by 13 feet; that represents a fine output of 
water’, to say nothing of the fact that all the various sheets of 
water we had encountered at this level could only be overflows 
left behind by the river whose bed lies some distance below. 
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With our arrival at the siphon, this part of our exploration 
necessarily came to an end. Evidently the western gallery of the 
Vats had no outlet. All the same we were glad to know how we 
stood; we had set our hopes on it. But there it was, we must look 
elsewhere for a solution of our problem. Where next? For the 
moment, we did not trouble to think about it. 

Tired out, we began the long journey back. I went through the 
upper pool without attempting to avoid a wetting. Charlie was 
wonderful, quite imperturbable. Presently we sighted the others, 
whom we had kept waiting a good two hours. I went first down 
the rocky barrier, but before tackling the difficult traverse across 
the wall, I made sure I was held by Charlie on one side as well as 
by the men above on the other. And it was just as well, for my 
foot began to tremble on one of the holds, my hands lost their 
grip and I came off. I swung there like a puppet on strings, but 
thanks to the rope on either side I escaped complete immersion 
and managed to get back to more normal attitudes on the 
traverse. 

We faced a toilsome and difficult return journey. We were 
utterly weary, and in the cat-runs it was all we could do to raise 
sufficient energy to push through them. We kept going, though 
half asleep like unreal people in a dream, hardly conscious of 
of what we were doing. We moved along enveloped in what 
seemed a black, all-pervading cloud, and whenever we stopped, 
half of us fell asleep where we stood. We lost all notion of time 
or of where we might be; we just blindly followed Charlie, who 
led the way with incredible skill and persistence, his long ex¬ 
perience telling him that if we once stopped, we should not start 
again for many hours. That being so, he just went on and on ... 

As we emerged from the cave into the misty morning, the sun 
was rising over the Alps; it was 7 a.m. There was still one more 
thing to be done, that was to hurry back to be in time to begin 
our work at eight; For it was Monday and the week had begun. 


What had we learned from this last expedition? To begin with, 
it was clear from a consideration of a plan of the Vats that at the 
last siphon we were no longer under the Saint-Nizier plateau; it 
followed that the gathering ground for the waters of the Germe 
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must be the plateau of Sornin. Moreover, in view of the constant 
level of the sheets of water we had met with, we concluded that 
we should look for a higher fossilized system of cavities that 
would keep us above the zone of galleries liable to flooding. Our 
first efforts were accordingly directed to finding this higher 
system, and as we had obviously gone on too far in the old direc¬ 
tion, our new explorations began in the vicinity of the Dining 
Room. 

On December 4, 1949, Eymas, Berger, Marc Bouffe (a recruit 
from Bourgoin), Aldo Sillanoli and I resumed the exploration 
we had abandoned several months earlier. Aldo was a new 
member of our team, one of the real tough type; Bouffe was one 
of the old guard from the Trou du Glaz. 

From the Dining Room we started off each on our own in 
different directions. I turned my attention to a pile of loose rocks 
and got into a sort of spiral track of a miniature garage. The 
place was quite unknown to me, but I was certainly not the first 
person to visit it, for a match left on a rock was proof of previous 
exploration. I went on climbing over the rocks and found a 
second, then a third match and others farther on. Greatly 
puzzled, I pushed on and at last emerged into a vast hall. There, 
left on a rock, I was amazed to find a whole pile of used matches. 
I hurried back to find the others and tell them what I had found. 
It was Berger who supplied the key to the mystery. On our last 
visit he had discovered this passage, but on the way through, his 
carbide lamp had failed to function and he could only get along 
by striking matches; he had talked to us vaguely of some great 
chamber he had just dimly seen, and we had only half believed 
his tale. To remind us of the risk he had run with his little game 
on his own, this bit of the cave is to be named after him. We 
at once proceeded to explore it; it proved an immense place 
difficult to examine and it failed to tell us anything about an 
upper gallery that might have helped us across the zone under 
water. Another blank day to go down in our hunting records. 

A totally different method was adopted when our efforts were 
renewed on February 25, 1950. For a whole night we worked 
like blacks to try and lower the level in the siphon. We cleared 
away tons of rock to lower the level at the entrance with meagre 
results; by morning we had got it a few inches lower. 
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We were to make many more expeditions to the Vats, but we 
had no great hopes; all we achieved was to discover a few more 
beauties under ground; for example, the upper gallery con¬ 
necting the Tripe Shop with the Casteret Cascade, in which the 
crystalline Stalactites reminded us of the strange ‘macaroni’ 
formations of the Coufin Cave. 


We had, we were sure, discovered the source of the Germe; 
a number of problems still remained unsolved. At the end of 
1954 the Vats of Sassenage still provide a workshop in which 
speleologists can find plenty of interesting research. 

We had never come across any reappearance of the subter¬ 
ranean river beyond the Dining Room. More than once I have 
been asked, why we did not risk a dive into the siphon; the 
answer was that we were not experts. If we were right in sup¬ 
posing that the water seen welling up in various fissures was 
supplied from below by the Germe, then in view of the 
numerous cases we had found of the level reached it was certain 
that the submerged zone was very extensive; in fact impene¬ 
trable with the existing technical equipment. The only possible 
solution must be sought in some upper, as yet undiscovered 
fossilized system of cavities. 

Starting from the Dining Room, a long vertical section of the 
galleries might be compared to the teeth of a saw, whose upper 
points are above the Waiting Room, a little before you come to 
the gallery of the Sands, the top of the big shaft and the ‘Rocky- 
barrier-big-bath’ zone. Between each of these high points we 
have an obvious water level; it is below the remarkable false 
floor you come to before the Waiting Room; you can see it in a 
small side gallery after the 50-foot shaft in the East Gallery, 
which lies lower than the gallery of the Sands; also at the foot of 
the barrier and lastly at the terminus. Our theory was based on 
these ascertained facts. 

Some problems of secondary importance have not yet been 
the subject of any special investigation. We still do not know 
whether the two cascades in the system described by Fonne are 
due to a doubling back of the Germe in its upper course, or 
whether they come from a completely independent cave system. 
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Much further exploration needs to be undertaken in the 
various accumulations of loose rocks; that means a great deal of 
tiresome work where success may be due to pure chance. More¬ 
over, an attempt to discover some upper system would involve 
much further exploration in the roofs of the cavities of the 
Berger zone, and unfortunately, that system arises from very 
wide fissures between the strata which are extremely awkward 
to climb in. 

The exploration of the Vats of Sassenage has produced re¬ 
sults of technical and scientific nature that will be referred to 
later in our general study of the geological and hydrographical 
problems they present. From our own point of view it is just 
worth recording here that it was in these Vats that the speleo 
group of the lscre Section of the French Alpine Club came to 
birth and was welded into a unit. The exploration begun by 
three of us in 1946 has forged bonds of friendship which have 
converted what was a group of individuals into a team that act 
as one. 
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J. LAVIGNE 

The Exploration of Sornin 

To Fretty who was one of us 


a disastrous year, 1951! A warm south wind kept driving the 
storm clouds over the country, bringing atmospheric distur¬ 
bances which sadly hampered us in our prospecting of the 
ground. After many theories had been discussed, we agreed on 
the zone to be explored; the gathering ground for the waters of 
the Vats presumably was on the east flank of Sornin, and 
another place we had to investigate thoroughly was the Engins 
gorge and the so-called ‘tunnel’ zone above the Vats of Sassenage. 

Much preliminary work had to be done before we could get 
things clear. The Vats of Sassenage have been excavated in beds 
of senonian limestone, and we found this stone in the tunnel 
zone at a height of 1000 metres, at the actual summit of Sornin 
and in the Marciers-Egaux zone. The urgonian limestone comes 
down very low behind the houses of ‘Les Brets’, pushing in 
between two layers of senonian. Other great beds of urgonian 
are found on the plateau of la Robertiere, la Meuli^re and shale 
slopes of Sornin. 

★ ★ ★ 

Some individual who looked with favour on our activities let 
us know that in his young days investigations in the Engins- 
Saint-Nizier district had been carried out through his efforts. 
The conclusions suggested by his work were registered on an 
ordnance map which he was only too pleased to let us have. A 
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friend of his arranged to go to his house and have the precious 
map handed over, but unfortunately, the auther of the map was 
away. After a long search, his wife found an ordnance map of 
the district with various additions in red ink upon it. 

Furnished with this valuable document, the whole team went 
off on exploration bent and proceeded to the identification of the 
caves, the potholes and faults. For two hours they worked hard 
—to find nothing whatever! A quite fruitless quest; not a shaft 
to be seen! The directing co-ordinates only brought us to a cross¬ 
roads in the middle of open pasture, close to a farm. 

The day having ended with no discovery of any kind, we 
decided to ask our chance prospector for an explanation; we got 
it when we returned to Grenoble. His wife had given us the plot¬ 
ting of a course for a ski-race; the red crosses on the map 
marked the control points! 

On May 1, we put in some work on the faults that ran parallel 
to the diaclase of the Vats. Fissures of 145 metres and 60 metres 
were explored without any definite result. The bottoms of the 
clefts were silted up with clay. Our researches remained fruitless 
till two of our friends, members of the C.M.S. (Club Montag- 
nard Sassenageois, Sassenage Mountaineering Club), Fretty and 
Yves Jourdan, took us up to the Sornin plateau in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mercier-Egaux and Sure. We made there an 
interesting discovery; we seemed to have somehow strayed on to 
a glacier made of stone! It was a lapiaz, a stony waste broken up 
by innumerable crevasses covering a wide area. Several attempts 
were made to descend into these crevasses, but the snow that 
then filled them always frustrated us and we had to admit 
defeat. 

The Engins gorge was also explored; every hole was visited 
and we were perpetually crawling about in them like worms. A 
couple of motorcyclists, who had to stop to put something right 
near the cliff, must well remember the strange sight they had that 
Sunday afternoon of great lumps of mud suddenly issuing from 
the rocks high above them. I often think to-day of the great 
crowds of tourists who visit these gorges in the summer, especi¬ 
ally of some who fearlessly quench their thirst in the springs, and 
I remember the three corpses of dogs we found in the limpid 
waters of one of the tributary brooks! 


D 
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Every Sunday the Sornin plateau is haunted by speleologists. 
Fretty and Jourdan went to visit the pothole of la Fromagere 
(the Cheesery; it seems the local shepherds cool their cheeses in 
it), with no other equipment than a 50-metre rope. Fretty went 
down 35 metres. Being beginners in cave work, they had never 
thought about the ascent! Luckily, the shaft provided numerous 
ledges and he managed to pull himself from one ledge to the next 
and come out into the light of day. 

While the descent of this pothole led to no further discovery, 
there is more to tell about one known as P2, near the passage 
called ‘the Roman Way’. A small team making the first descent 
came to a chamber 50 feet down. The Benjamin of the team, aged 
11, was slim enough to get into an oval-shaped cat-run whose 
longer axis was unfortunately vertical. The passage was easy for 
the audacious urchin, but a very tight fit for the adults of the 
party. A list of the oaths it evoked, with the addition of the vari¬ 
ous objects recovered from it later, trouser buttons, bits of vests 
and other castaway fragments would provide material for a 
good-sized pamphlet, and it would be fascinating reading! 

The cat-run ends at the top of a 25-metre shaft. After that, 
everything is on a big scale and two possible ways of getting 
down were open to us; a great open shaft or an easier crack. We 
chose the crack. Fifty metres below ground, we came to a steep 
drop and a cat-run more accommodating than the one above. 
Fretty and Aldo descended this new shaft and 34 metres lower 
came to a halt on a big wedged rock. Below them, empty space; 
to their right a fine cascade poured down into the black void. 
They came up decidedly impressed. 

★ ★ ★ 

P2. 

July 14,1952 will always be a date to remember for our group. 
The whole team set out for Sornin, to attempt a mass descent of 
P2. By 1.0 p.m. the first party was on its way to equip the various 
stages on the way down. The material would be stocked at —50 
metres (50 metres below ground). The 33-metre shaft was de¬ 
scended to a commodious relay point in the shape of a terrace 
wide- enough to lean upon; this greatly facilitated the transference 
of the loads. At —83 metres the situation was very impressive 
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as we stood on a platform 3 metres by 2 metres with a complete 
void below us. The cascade that had been there on our first 
visit had entirely disappeared. 

Aldo went down first into the mysterious depths below us; 
Petzl, Mathieu and Gontard followed. All went off well. Lavigne 
descended to —120 metres as a relay and crept into a niche 
about 18 inches square, hollowed out by the cascade; a comfort¬ 
less position, where a piton had to provide the necessary security. 

Much lowering of impedimenta ensued. By 11 p.m. the ad¬ 
vance party ran short of ladders at —200 metres. Just as Jean 
Cadoux was on his way down to replace Lavigne, getting ready 
to join the party below him, Petzl decided the latter had had 
enough for the time being; so Cadoux went up again to —83 
metres and Lavigne remained on his 18-inch square, with his 
legs dangling over the abyss, to hold Petzl as he came up. Actually 
the whole party had had more than enough of the frigid air 
and penetrating damp. 

We were all back at —83 metres except for Mathieu at —120 
metres, and Aldo holding his rope. Mathieu was coming 
straight up, when, within ten seconds, right down the middle of 
the shaft came the cascade on top of him, with the speed and 
roar of an express train. A storm had come on outside. Jourdan 
had sent down to say it was coming, but engrossed as we were 
in the descent, we had paid no heed to the warning. Petzl hold¬ 
ing the rope attached to Mathieu, who was being stifled, sent the 
other end down to Aldo freezing below in the dark, with his 
lamp out, right under the descending deluge, thinking his last 
hour had come. But thank heaven, our lamps threw a sufficient 
glimmer for Aldo to see where the rope was and get hold of it. 
He came up at a record rate, which no one else in the party 
could have achieved. 

We had all been within an ace of a catastrophe. Trembling 
with cold and fright at what we had escaped, we could not help 
thinking of the tragedy in the Italian chasm of la Pretta, where a 
large party of speleologists was swept away by flooding. Our 
team came out of the incident well enough, except for poor 
Mathieu who got bronchial pneumonia as a result. 

We had now to climb back to the relay post at —50 metres, 
where Cadoux was preparing coffee for us on his spirit stove. 
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The victims of the deluge were sent off first, the business of haul¬ 
ing being made more trying by the deafening roar of the cascade. 
We got to Grenoble at last on July 15, after an exploration 
lasting seventeen hours. 


★ ★ ★ 

On September 8 and 9, our member Petit-Didier led our team 
on an expedition which he had organized. A stay at the military 
camp at Salon had impressed upon him the value of orderly 
methodical habits. In future every single bit of our stuff was to 
be put in its proper category, and numbered. Petzl, Cadoux, 
Noir and Petit-Didier with mules to help, were to take up part 
of the necessary material; the rest of the team heavily laden 
would come up later; this time a telephone line was established. 
Mme Lavigne, promoted to the office of ‘standardist’, was to 
stay in the tent to maintain communication with those below, 
our recent shower-bath having shown us that this was the best 
way to ensure against a catastrophe. 

The descent began, but much too late. Everyone earned and 
received his quota of admonition from the leader, and by the 
time —50 metres was reached, we could distinctly hear Noire 
being roundly cursed by our ‘Little General’. 

To get things going, the lads at —80 metres were asking 
Gontard and Lavigne, the relay at —50 metres, for a 100-metre 
rope. Now, undoing a 100-metre rope in a space of about a 
square yard, when there are already two men on it, is a tricky 
job; and as they wrestled with it, from the perch at —80 metres 
there rose, as it might have been a flight of bats, a succession of 
opprobrious names and urgent exhortation! 

At 7.30 p.m. the expedition came to a full stop after getting 
less far than on the last visit. We emerged from the cave at 2.30 
p.m. disappointed with the result. 

Despite this check, we persevered with these explorations, 
descending a new shaft of 50 metres without any result. 

The year 1953 was largely taken up with the production of the 
film on which the team concentrated its main efforts. Some pro¬ 
specting went on, and the discovery of the Cadoux Cave was a 
partial recompense for our succession of disappointments. The 
opening of this cave is in the cliff above Noyarey at a height of 
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1390 metres. The entrance, where two strata meet is low and in¬ 
volves crawling for a few yards before the passage opens out in 
a succession of galleries and it is easy to wander through and 
look at stalactites and deposits on the walls. But all too soon 
heavy deposits of stalagmite and mud stop further advance 
where the cave contracts to a narrow gut 250 metres from the 
entrance. 

In all this preparatory period all sorts of droll incidents 
occurred. What tales it provided! What memories that still can 
entertain us! None of us have forgotten the market gardener 
who told us of a hole on the les Merciers plateau. He had let 
down three thousand metres of rope! ‘Yes, honestly, three 
thousand metres; and then I never touched the bottom!’ 

We were fairly well used to estimates of the kind. All the same, 
three kilometres! We had to go and have a look; there might be 
something interesting. The famous chasm was found to be 65 
metres deep and 10 metres wide. Still, 65 metres comes to 6500 
centimetres! 

Sunday after Sunday the villagers of Engins might see the 
arrival of unshaven, muddy young men. Do you remember, my 
good people, those three unshaven men in the pouring rain who 
enquired: 

“Excuse me, sir, are we right for Saint-Robert? 1 The rain is 
too heavy we want to get back!” We certainly did deserve the 
nickname of ‘fadas’ (loonies), given to our group by some of 
our Grenoble acquaintances. 

And those cars of ours! An old Renault on its last legs, a 
Citroen whose door was kept shut with a nail! These ‘meteors’, 
launched on the roads of the Vercors, used to struggle splutter¬ 
ing up to the Col de la Croix-Perrin for our prospecting of the 
slopes above Autrans, where Father Gavet helped us by giving 
us the latest news of any local finds. 

Then winter came. We left our rattletraps in the garage and 
abandoned for a time the summits of the Vercors, to devote our¬ 
selves to exploratory visits to the Vats. What was it that this 
Sornin Plateau was keeping for us for the months to follow? 

1 Hospital for mental cases. 
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JEAN CADOUX 

Filming the Starless River 


bad weather had continually frustrated our ambitious plans for 
1951 and we devoted most of our time to prospecting. When 
winter came to put an end to our activities, depriving us of 
speleological excitements, we pined for the darkness of the 
world below, where we had spent such unforgettable hours. In 
imagination we were perpetually going back to the caves of the 
Vercors. All the toil and trouble, the crushing weight of our 
apparatus, the depressing chill of the icy water, the dreadful 
monotony of the climb up to the cave, the same old road to be 
covered every time; all that vanished from our minds, leaving 
only the thrilling excitement of what one feared might happen, 
but would not for anything have missed. 

These memories of hours so often recalled and lived again 
merged into a single somewhat shadowy picture that yet told a 
coherent story that gave us much to occupy our thoughts in the 
long, dreary winter evenings by the fire. We had tried to let our 
friends and family circles share these visions of ours, the fleeting, 
blurred scenes revealed by the beams of our lamps, but we could 
see we had failed. It was no use! Words were not strong enough; 
pictures and comparisons of things above ground proved quite 
unable to convey the mysterious nature of that strange world or 
the weird atmosphere, like that of dreamland, that envelops us 
as we wander along in the depths below. We had, it is true, 
photographs plain and in colour, as well as stereoscopic pic¬ 
tures; what was missing was the life we led down there, and only 
our dreams had kept the memory of that. To share that dream 
with the ‘man in the street’, we must give it some sort of 
material reality. 
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The idea took more definite shape in the winter; we thought 
of trying to produce a film of our explorations. That meant find¬ 
ing a first-class cinema expert who was also a speleologist. 
Georges Marry was just the man to fulfil both requirements. 

And Georges Marry was with us on our first outing of the year, 
quite determined to carry out our idea and bringing with him a 
camera and all the needful accessories. This first try-out actually 
surpassed all our hopes; after blinding us with the dazzling glare 
of Ruggieri lamps and Bengal lights, he flooded the cave for 
some minutes with a dense acrid pea-soup fog (pitch-soup 
would better describe its black, viscous character) which London 
itself could not have bettered. The smoke was so thick that the 
nearest walls passed out of sight. Very soon, with the draught 
helping to spread the fog, the whole cave became impossible, 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that we found our way 
out. Needless to say, that ended our expedition and our cinema 
operator came in for plenty of friendly chaff. One of our friends 
who dabbled in chemistry offered us a cunning mixture guaran¬ 
teed smokeless. We tried it the next Sunday, but it belied its 
reputation and the luckless chemist who had come with us to see 
his product tested lost his rucksack in the precipitate retreat we 
had to make. 

After these experiments, we had had enough of powders. We 
just had to contrive some adequate method of lighting; it had to 
be sufficiently strong and dependable for us to furnish what light 
we needed ourselves, with materials which would weigh as little 
as possible and at the same time leave us almost independent of 
outside assistance in the making of pictures. 

It was a long time before our efforts to find this ideal system 
of lighting were successful. After many fruitless trials with acety¬ 
lene lamps, we adopted white motor headlamps fed by a battery 
and with these Georges Marry managed to produce a short 
black and white fifteen-minute film. A modest enough result, but 
it led us on to go one better; why not produce a colour film? No 
subject of the sort had yet been filmed. There were in existence 
plenty of films showing various aspects of mountains and 
mountaineering; speleology was still an unexploited field. The 
caves of the Vercors could provide us with magnificently 
decorated halls, the lavish richness of their architecture, the calm 
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majesty of the waters lapping the rocks beneath the solemn 
vaults of their dark waterways. In this world of rock and clay, of 
water and crystals, Nature has continued, thanks to the mineral 
salts at her disposal, to introduce the wonder of colour. Not, in 
this case, the hard, uncomprising colour of summer sky, of 
tropical sea or autumn foliage, but a range of delicate pastel 
shades that bring out the wealth of beauty of these well-con¬ 
cealed retreats. 

The difficulties of our project were soon apparent, but we 
were all agreed on its adoption except our leader, who thought 
we were losing sight, at any rate for a time, of the main object of 
our society. Is your object film-making or cave exploration? 
When are you returning to exploration? He was not pleased with 
us and left us to find elsewhere a fresh team of workers. 

And I have to admit, that though we began by fancying we 
could make a film of an actual expedition engaged in serious 
work, our first plain film showed how impossible it was. The 
demands of the cinema impose too great a delay on the progress 
of the party; and there is a far greater objection. For to achieve a 
really good setting to the action, to give it the unity of design 
that is indispensable, the posing and the gestures of each in¬ 
dividual, the placing and varying intensity of the lighting, the 
co-ordination of the movements in shafts and galleries; all this 
must be thought out beforehand; you must, in short, have a 
scenario. 

Georges Marry set to work on it right away with the help of 
Jo Berger, who added just the extra experience of cave research 
needed; Gontard and Michallet were appointed technicians and 
dealt with the lighting. At the start we tried to do with plain 
motor headlights and ‘boosters’. But they could not stand it and 
got too hot in a few minutes. Our hopes were restored by the 
discovery that we could buy higher voltage floodlamps working 
at 24 volts. What we had to obtain was a lighting system that 
complied with a very precise specification; a light that offered a 
spectral composition identical with that used for Kodachrome 
film with a colour temperature of 3400 degrees. Using a voltage 
of less than 23 these lamps vary in intensity and produce domi¬ 
nance or variations of certain colours; while above 25 volts they 
are sure to burn out. 
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To supply them with current we used accumulators for lorries, 
in series, which gave us the required light for nearly three 
minutes. When this time had run out, the voltage became in¬ 
sufficient and we had to recharge the batteries by means of a 
small generating plant our technicians had made from an old 
motor-cycle engine and a lorry dynamo. It took about three 
hours to charge up. We were therefore obliged to employ our 
light only when needed and to reduce the trials of the lighting to 
a few seconds at a time, or, as was more often the case, to do 
with special, less powerful lamps. In the apparatus used for the 
actual taking of scenes, special precautions had to be taken 
against sudden shocks, against dust from the limestone rock and 
particularly against accidental immersion, seeing that many of 
our pictures were river scenes. Eight searchlights of 250 watts 
were accordingly mounted in special oiled cases to enable them 
to be carried easily and ensure against accident. Special pre¬ 
cautions were taken with the camera; it was wrapped in 
cushions of spongy rubber and carefully inserted in its water¬ 
proof sack. Yet despite all these precautions, its working was 
often interfered with by chalky dust. Often, too, its delicate 
mechanism would be put out of action by sudden jolts or become 
rusty through damp surroundings against which nothing is proof. 

After several months of preliminary work, we had fixed up 
apparatus for taking our pictures quite independent of outside 
help. We were able to take pictures in colour underground with¬ 
out any communication above and in any place that a man 
could pass and have the gear handed on to him. 

Two actors were still to be selected. The work would certainly 
involve for them the sacrifice of many week-ends if we achieved 
a film lasting an hour, as we hoped to do; any number of seances 
would be required and naturally their presence would be in¬ 
dispensable. Aldo Sillanoli volunteered to be one; I was myself 
able to offer my services, believing I could undertake to be on 
call for two or three months. 

So now we were all ready. The hardest part was to come: the 
actual filming. The Whitsuntide holiday gave us our chance to 
begin, and on June 1, 1952, our team set off with its masses of 
apparatus for Choranche, a small village almost Provencal in 
character between Pont-en-Royans and Villard-de-Lans, in the 
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picturesque gorges of the Bourne. It lies in the centre of an 
imposing girdle of cliffs at the foot of which is the Gournier 
cave, which was to be our first studio. Leaving our old asthmatic 
Renault in the yard of the village school, we followed in our 
jeep a very indifferent, deeply rutted road to a small hamlet an 
hour’s walk from our cave. Heavily loaded with all our gear, a 
loudly exuberant party, we toiled up the slope with the early 
June sun pouring down on us. Some of the locals came to have a 
sly look at us as we mounted the twisting path. What must they 
have thought of our caravan? For our strange turn-out bore no 
resemblance to the usual type of speleologists who came to le 
Gournier. Aldo in the van had perched the cases containing the 
searchlights on top of a mule pannier in a great pyramid which 
lurched ominously at every step he took; the batteries and the 
generating plant were each attached to the middle of a stout 
wooden bar, and the bearers who bent under their weight 
staggered as the load swung to and fro. For my own part. I 
cannot imagine what I looked like with my two huge suitcases 
and small naval kitbag. 

The natives must have watched us making for the cave with 
amazement, if not with misgivings. We reached it late in the 
afternoon, as the sun threw its parting beams on the emerald 
green lake at the entrance over which a thin mist was floating. 
We made a good square meal, put on our caving equipment, 
blew up the pneumatic boat and a few strokes of our paddles 
took us to the far side of the lake. There we stepped out on to a 
narrow platform by the waterside just below a cascade of stalag¬ 
mite 50 feet high which appeared to vanish in the roof. I climbed 
briskly to the top of this petrified fall with the help of a stout 
handrail, the others stationed themselves at intervals so that our 
stuff could be hoisted straight up from the boat, which had been 
brought vertically below me. This operation over, they all joined 
me on the top; batteries, rucksacks, cases and suitcases were 
shouldered once more and the column was on the march again. 

The reason we had chosen le Gournier for our first studio was 
that it was comparatively easy to traverse; for after the first 
awkward passage at the entrance, the cave becomes a huge 
gallery 70 metres wide and over 30 feet high with a floor studded 
with vast rocks, and it continues like this for nearly two kilo- 
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metres. We were only interested in the first third of this long 
gallery, which was covered with fine deposits. After traversing a 
few hundred metres, feeling our loads unpleasantly heavy, at 
the top of a rise we came in sight of our objective for the day. 
This was the Allee Blanche (White Avenue) with the Niche aux 
Cristaux (Crystal Alcove) to the left. We halted a moment to 
look at this entrancing picture. From our position above we 
seemed to be looking down at a great cluster of columns and we 
marvelled at their number, their whiteness and their height; it 
suggested a splendid forest with delicately carved and richly 
coloured shafts. All over the wall on the right hung sumptuous 
drapery showing ochre in the folds, while on the left a monu¬ 
mental dome seemed to be hiding the pockets full of crystals 
only too many of which had sent a thrill through vandals’ 
chisels. But we had not come to admire: Georges Marry 
collected his scattered team and he and Jo Berger searched for 
the ideal view-point that would give its full value to this palace 
of the Arabian Nights. 

‘Get the stutf unpacked, we’ll have a try here. Aldo, you shall 
go round this dome, then wait for Cadoux who is new to the 
place. You must point out to him that column there on the left 
and slowly raise your eyes to its top . . . Searchlights, listen! 
You must follow the place they are looking at, concentrating on 
the same spot. Jo, you must see to the timing; count one for the 
first third, two for the second, three for the top, where you’ll 
keep the light on them for two seconds.’ 

Everyone listened attentively as our operator gave his orders. 
Gontard had already connected up the searchlights and was 
testing the tensions while his assistants, each carrying his light, 
were climbing the walls to the stations assigned them. Within a 
few minutes a transformation had happened to the cave. The 
floor was covered with cables running over the rocks like great 
black snakes up to the searchlights, where a couple of men 
secured to a ledge by pitons were ready to do their best to blind 
us. In a corner our chief electrician, Gontard, was waiting with 
his batteries round him and his eye fixed on the voltmeters. 
Abelle, our script-girl, was going through her notes while our stage 
manager, hunting through a packet of sodden, muddy scraps of 
paper roared his final orders. The rehearsal was beginning. 
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‘Cadoux! That won’t do! Wait till Aldo points to the column 
before you look at it!’ 

In these preliminaries the lights worked at a lower voltage to 
economize current as they followed us round. At last everything 
was ready and Marry barked out: 

‘Lights! We’re starting!’ In a second the cave had become a 
scene in fairyland. It was sad we were all far too busy to enjoy 
just looking at it. . . . The shot went on. . . . Then a sudden 
shout: ‘Stop! We’ll have that again! What idiot left his mess-tin 
on that stone? I’ve got it in the picture.’ 

The culprit hurriedly removed it while the rest of us went back 
to await fresh orders. 

Ten, it might have been fifteen times that Sunday, the same 
scene was repeated, and every time the apparatus had to be 
packed up and carried a bit farther on and set up. I wonder how- 
many of those who see the film shown ever think of the hours of 
toil involved, in those cold dark depths for even single incidents 
that only last a few seconds on the screen! 

By evening the batteries that had provided three minutes of 
full lighting were working at only 23 volts and needed recharg¬ 
ing; tension had got too low, the light was becoming yellowish. 
This gave us a chance to relax and drowse while Gontard was 
setting up his generators and connecting them with the batteries; 
after a good half-hour of spluttering, the first satisfactory 
explosions interrupted our slumbers. 

Hardly had the engine been going for five minutes when there 
came a shout: ‘The engine’s on fire!’ 

We dashed forward; 1 hastily seized the petrol container and 
hurled it away, where it burst, then we poured tinful after tinful 
of water on our generator to reduce it to silence. In dismay we 
surveyed the damage done while Gontard tried to find out the 
cause. It proved to be a short-circuit; the generating installation 
was done for, without hope of repairing it on the spot. As the 
batteries were too run down to use for filming, there was nothing 
to do but leave the cave. 

Day was breaking as we recrossed the lake with all our 
luggage and we reached the village with the first beams of sun¬ 
light. After a most welcome cup of coffee, we ensconced our¬ 
selves in the hayloft of a friendly barn, and it was not till the 
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afternoon that we thought of returning to Grenoble; there work 
awaited us next morning. 

In the course of the week the generating plant was repaired, 
our gear taken to pieces and cleaned, and the following Sunday 
we were filming again. Our engine, I am glad to say, did not 
catch fire every Sunday, but other mishaps equally serious 
slowed down our proceedings. In our worst moments, Georges 
Marry with imperturbable good humour never failed to keep us 
up to concert-pitch and our meetings at the Gournier were in¬ 
variably a pleasant occasion. 

Twenty-one week-ends were spent in that cave. Autumn had 
arrived by the time we had finished taking the first part of our 
film. All that remained was to fit the scenes together, a very 
necessary prelude to the final production. This first part was 
devoted to the rich decorations of the fossilized galleries of a 
cave; vast halls, cathedrals of the realm of night with glistening 
spires that soared up and were lost in the gloom of the vaults 
above, sumptuous palaces with lavishly decorated walls and 
covered with lacework that hung in delicate folds; secret 
recesses where Nature stores her hidden jewels within shrines of 
stone, pearls in their rough caskets, crystals in infinite variety of 
form in elegantly fashioned cups. There were columns with grace¬ 
ful slender contours, on which the beam of our lamps made the 
small facets sparkle 1 ike glow-worms. In this superb work wrough t 
by a hestitating yet never failing drip of water, have we not alesson 
for the modern world that thinks only of speed and its wonderful 
achievements. Reverentially we pass through the doors of this 
sanctuary and carry back a message of wisdom to the world. 

These deposits of calcide that add so much to the beauty of 
caves can be a serious hindrance to speleologists; for they often 
block up the most spacious galleries, and so effectually seal the 
passage that the explorer has to admit defeat. He can, at least, 
before abandoning his quest, try to find a way round, perhaps by 
other galleries that open close at hand. At times he may pursue 
his exploration along the tunnels where the water is at work 
upon them. It was this last alternative that our film-makers have 
recorded enabling them to present another aspect and a quite 
different environment of cave scenery; that of the ‘active’ 
system, of the underground river. 
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The Coufin cave was to offer us the very thing we were looking 
for, the river of a dream. In it we were to find magnificent sheets 
of emerald green water stretching away beneath dark vaults, 
lakelets in richly decorated settings, crystal cups of pink, brown 
and red, at the bottom of which the clear lime-impregnated 
water made faint fairy music. Here was a river that made poetry 
as it wound its devious way between its shell-encrusted banks. 

The entrance to this Coufin cave is only a few hundred metres 
away from our first cave, the Gournier. The owner of the cave 
gave us permission to enter it, and after a short preliminary 
inspection we decided to use it for the second part of our film. 

Our apparatus and equipment needed changes to adapt them 
for their new service on water-ways. The photographic para¬ 
phernalia, camera and searchlights, were enclosed in covers that 
were absolutely watertight; actors, cinema operators and 
technicians procured the ideal dress for doing their stud in the 
big pools, the ‘pontonniere’, a form of wading trousers that 
came above the waist and enabled the wearer to remain for long 
periods in icy water. 

On October 4, in pouring rain, we set oil' once more for 
Choranche, which had now been the H.Q. for our filming opera¬ 
tions for four months. At 5 p.m. that afternoon, when the 
cyclist contingent delayed by the storm had rejoined us, the full 
team started up the path to the cave, to find the deluge had con¬ 
verted it into a torrent. Our new equipment was heavy and we 
were carrying another 20-30 lb. each and night was falling as we 
reached Coufin. We lit a big fire by the entrance and spent a 
couple of hours trying to get dry. 

At last our pneumatic boat was blown up and loaded with the 
camera and searchlights, the batteries being towed across the 
lake in a specially adapted balloon tyre. This time we ourselves 
had no need of transport by ship, as our ‘pontonnieres’ enabled 
us to wade; provided, that is, we chose our way well. That was 
not so in my case, for on reaching the middle of the lake, where 
in places the bottom was extremely slimy, I felt myself slipping 
down into a hollow and I went right under. After a few wild 
struggles distant memories of the breast stroke came back to me 
and I managed to regain my footing; the rest of the team were 
greatly diverted by this incident. 
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I emerged rather crestfallen, and after rummaging through all 
the rucksacks, I found a fresh outfit and joined the others who 
were already established at the foot of a cascade twenty feet high, 
the ascent of which was to be filmed. Half-way up, perched on a 
narrow ledge and roped to a piton, Brunei was waiting with the 
searchlights on his knees. Below him, Potie, with nothing but his 
head and shoulders showing above the water, was doing his best 
to keep the second lot of searchlights out of it. Marry was look¬ 
ing for a shallower part of the lake where he could set up the 
camera tripod and Gontard, behind him, was seeing to the 
electricity supply. 

I joined Aldo at the top of the cascade, to find him wrestling 
with the ‘mast’ (a metal pole in detachable parts for use in 
climbing cascades), which had been left in position on previous 
visits. We had succeeded in loosening it from the wall to which 
the calcite had already begun to attach it, and were hoisting it up 
to get it out of the field of view; the lower end was half-way up 
the cascade when we stupidly let it slip. Gontard came forward 
to try and catch it, but the film of calcite that had formed round 
it had given it a nasty scratchy surface that so rasped his hands 
he had to let go. 

‘Look out below!’ came his warning in stentorian tones. 

Potie in the pool below had just time to get out of the way, 
leaving the searchlights to be engulfed by the falling mast. This 
alarming moment over, we retrieved them and found only one 
parabolic reflector had had a hole made in it by the dangerous 
missile. The mast was put together again and stowed in a recess; 
everyone went back to his post and the scene was repeated. 
Jo Berger, ever a stern taskmaster, regretted that there was not 
more water in the cascade. 

‘You’re not getting wet enough,’ he said, ‘you look as if you 
passed it quite easily! We must have twice as much water coming 
down. That isn’t a proper cascade at all! Let me see what I can 
do!’ 

He climbed up into the pool above and sat down on the outlet, 
cutting off the water so that it rose behind him. We saw only too 
well what he was at! 

Marry gave the order ‘Lights’. And at the same moment our 
tormenter above got up and a deluge of water came down on 
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the luckless performers climbing the wall. Marry and Berger 
were well satisfied; they had got a really good cascade at last! 
We poor actors took quite a different view of their methods! I 
was sorry I had changed my clothes just below, for I was as wet 
as ever, soaked through. The only use my waders were was to 
raise to a slightly less icy temperature the water that had filled 
them. The result was that for ten long hours we were to do our 
work and produce the film in that damp atmosphere, wet 
through, weary, hardly able to keep our eyes open and all our 
movements stiffened by the cold. Not till morning came, when 
the batteries had run down, could we emerge into the open and 
throw ourselves on the ground and sleep, too utterly overcome 
with exhaustion to stop to put on dry clothes. The only man who 
still kept going was Michallet, who proceeded to recharge the 
accumulators and with fatherly care get a nice bowl of soup 
ready for us when we woke. In three hours the batteries would 
be fully charged and we would start again. 

For 18 seances we went on with this work at Coufin; that 
means that at every one for nearly twenty hours we had paddled 
in water and mud and battled with the cold, with all sorts of 
difficulties slowing our activities; a camera out of order, oxide 
forming on searchlights, gear getting mislaid. 

Like galley-slaves we stuck to our self-appointed task and 
every week-end went through the sort of thing a speleologist has 
to do on his severest expeditions. Twenty-one seances we had in 
Gournier, eighteen in Coufin. Choranche was the headquarters 
of our small cinema troop for six months. Each Sunday saw us 
there without fail in the hostelry of ‘Daddy’ Aubeau, whose 
hospitality was often put to a severe test when a noisy crew of 
ten fellows in dripping clothes crowded into his pub, and some¬ 
times even into his kitchen to dry themselves. 

And after it, every time, there was the journey of 65 kilometres 
between Choranche and Grenoble. The only car at the disposal 
of our team was reserved for our heaviest and most cumbrous 
material, the driver having often a job to find room to sit, while 
the rest of us in all weathers, got to the village on bicycles. A 
few of the most patient, the most weary, the laziest occasionally 
tried to hitch-hike, but the time-table for cars rarely corres¬ 
ponded with the times at which we left. 
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At the end of November we left Choranche, having been there 
every Sunday and every holiday for five months. In the two 
caves there we had completed the most important part of our 
film—what I might describe as the real bones of it—but the film, 
in the stage it had reached w r as by no means finished. It still 
lacked many key-scenes to tie up the succession of pictures into 
a coherent whole. We needed also a number of descriptive 
scenes, often very brief, but indispensable for a real under¬ 
standing of the subject. Even in a documentary or news film 
these descriptive pieces (often produced at different times and 
places from the main film) are a necessary addition. They enable 
the producer to bring the action of the film into a closely knit 
story, making it easier for the audience to share his interpreta¬ 
tion of it. 

Close to Grenoble we had a perfect place available for adding 
the finishing touches to the film; the Vats of Sassenage, which 
our producer adopted with general approval. The Vats, the 
scene of our earliest activities in caves, proved of the greatest 
value. The Germe, the stream that issues from them (the same 
to which we later gave the name of ‘Starless River’ to com¬ 
memorate our experiences) passes through a network of cavities 
which were to provide us with all the characteristic features of an 
underground river: canons, deep pools, stretches of dark water, 
bottle-necks, galleries, lakes, etc. All this was within easy reach 
and we could be ready for action there with all our gear in a few 
hours. 

‘A studio just made for us’ was how Marry expressed his 
delight at seeing it. 

Our first intention had been to take nothing at Sassenage 
beyond the score of descriptive pictures required for the setting 
of the action in our story. Things turned out quite otherwise. 
As we threaded our way through the maze of galleries, 
Marry was immediately struck by what could be done with these 
wonderful scenes reminiscent of Dante. How indeed, could he 
fail to be taken with the wild beauty resulting from this contest 
between rock and water, of which the heavy scoring on the walls 
was such convincing evidence? 

The stream to-day may have lost the impetuosity it had in the 
glacial epoch, but it has not quite forgotten what it was and 
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seems to find its old self again at flood times. It does its best then 
to awaken from the age-long torpor the passing centuries have 
imposed upon it. Ill at ease in the tortuous tunnels which the 
water by its persevering toil has created for it, the stream hurls 
itself against the black or brown walls of its twisting prison, 
shakes in its fury the boulders that have caused obstructions in 
its bed and foams against the piled up barriers till they tremble. 

Then once more, it calms down, just gently murmuring as it 
glides along with soft inoffensive lapping of its rocky banks. 
What has come over it? Is it about to die? Has the struggle been 
too much for it? Who can have mastered it? It now flows un¬ 
ruffled silently along its long deep trough as though firmly held 
in the limestone jaws of a huge black maw. But it soon escapes, 
as if in panic flight and flings itself into a deep fissure which 
echoes with its angry roars. Yet the rock comes out the winner 
in this unequal struggle. Caught in some gloomy siphon, the 
savage combatant passes away, subdued in prison till it sees the 
light and meets the bigger river where its crystal splendour is 
lost in the mass of grey turbid water. 

We had, if we could, to show this savage aspect of the under¬ 
ground river, for it conveys the atmosphere of battle between 
elemental forces which the explorer has to share, and it reveals 
the countless pitfalls the rushing stream can spread beneath the 
feet of the intruder who comes to spy out its defeat. Our aim 
was to demonstrate the erosive power of the water when in full 
activity; every bend in the gallery, every sharp corner bears on 
its rocky sides the scars inflicted in its whirling rage by the tor¬ 
rent chafing in its rigid stays of stone. 

It took us two months to record on our film the life-history of 
this water and of these rocks, and also the sort of life lived there 
by the speleologists whose curiosity takes them below to probe 
these fairy secrets of the night, the secrets of Melusine. 

In those two months we were to live over again for other eyes 
to see, the explorations made in 1947 and 1948 when, mere 
novices in the sport, we ventured to face the risks involved in 
revealing further secrets of these caves. 

At Coufin we had tried to bring out the artistic, poetic aspect 
of the subterranean river; here in the Vats, the emphasis was on 
its stern, savage character. From galleries, bottle-necks and 
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fissures we took a contribution, and it was our own struggle with 
these that Marry was to convey in the film; a real struggle, 
fought out in actual combat. Take as an example this unexpected 
picture which the camera succeeded in recording, though it was 
quite unforeseen in our scenario: 

Aldo and l had to take our boat through a passage a bare five 
feet wide which received the full force of the torrent. Camera 
and searchlight were posted ahead of us, and we were waiting 
for the signal to start, out of sight behind a sharp bend in the 
gallery. ‘Lights!’ cried Marry. With a sharp shove we pushed off 
from the bank on which our boat was grounded and in the 
dazzling glare of the ‘sunlights’ we began to paddle upstream. 
At the narrowest part, it was difficult to get the boat along as it 
scraped against the wall close beside us. We had to use our 
elbows to force ourselves along against the strong current and 
the friction on the sides, and before long we got wedged. The only 
thing to do was to use handholds on the rocks to take our weight 
and move the lightened boat along by giving it steady pushes 
with our knees. Not by any means a simple manoeuvre when 
one is alone; when there are two, it demands perfect syn¬ 
chronization of effort. Evidently we failed to achieve this, for 
just as l raised myself to take my weight off the boat, Aldo let 
himself down and we shipped a great dollop of water that turned 
the boat into a bath that was much less easy to control. We tried 
the previous method of pushing it along and must have made the 
same mistake, for this time, after pitching heavily, we foundered. 
Aldo went right in and in brotherly sympathy 1 followed him; 
fortunately the water was not deep and we found our feet almost 
at once; I retrieved the boat as it began to drift away and went 
back to Aldo, who was in fits of laughter. 

‘Cut off’ shouted Marry; the lights went out and we got a 
dressing-down from our producer. He was delighted with the 
unexpected shipwreck, but furious with Aldo for laughing at it. 

‘What the deuce do you suppose 1 can make of this scene? 
Spoiling it like that! 1 get the unique chance of taking a real 
shipwreck underground and you go and guffaw like a whale!’ 

He seemed so put out by what had happened that Aldo 
generously offered to start again. 

‘No! it wouldn't be any good!’ said Marry, ‘You wouldn’t 
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behave naturally; repeat that last part if you like. Come out of 
the water, retrieve your rucksacks and the boat and go quickly 
through the narrow part!’ 

No sooner said than done: Marry got his shipwreck and we 
our second bath. Not the sort of bath that matters in August 
with the sun waiting for you when you come out. This was 
January 18 and when we came out of the cave at 2 a.m. the 
temperature was — 10°C. How we shivered in the car on the way 
back to Grenoble with our clothes frozen hard! 

A fortnight later on February 1, 1953, we finished our work 
at the Vats of Sassenage. Did that mean we had completed our 
film? Not a bit of it! We still had to tie up the two parts of the 
ideal cave, the fossilized galleries and the ‘active’ system, where 
the water was still at work. The script assumed there was a shaft 
and we tried to think of one more accessible than those in the 
Vats more than ten hours’ going from the entrance. Then we 
remembered a cave in the Engins gorge, la Lolette. 

This cave at the edge of the cliff has two entrances; one is a 
shaft with a torrent pouring into it, which, after a fall of 40 
metres rushes through the 50 metres of the cave and issues by the 
arch which forms the second entrance. These two openings only 
added to our difficulties; in addition to the great draught they 
create, they let in the light right to the bottom of this diminutive 
cave. It was therefore at night with the thermometer varying 
between 0° and —10° that we set off to do our final filming in 
this infernal place, where we were barely sheltered from the 
driving snow. Five sessions we had in this ice cave before the 
last scene was taken... and we all got flu. 

The actual taking of the film was now finished and with it the 
work of actors, technicians and porters. M uch remained to be done 
to the film, in its second, highly important phase; the editing. 
That is to say that when all the different scenes required by the 
script have been taken, they have to be brought together into a 
single whole. Partly a technical operation, actually connecting the 
various lengths of film, partly artistic, finding a rhythmic sequence 
by judicious choice of the pictures by cutting out and sifting. 

This was the work of Marry and Berger. Every night, often 
till dawn they kept at it, they so longed to see the film leave their 
hands a finished product; their first film, our film! 
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By the beginning of April this final stage was passed: Rivi&re 
sans Etoiles (Starless River ) had come to birth. No time was lost 
in giving us all the great news, and the evening came when 
relations and friends were invited to be with us at the first 
showing. 

Delighted as we were that we now had a visible proof of all 
our labours, a lurking fear still worried us. Had we succeeded in 
giving expression to our real feelings about caves? Could these 
pictures we had taken really communicate the excitement of 
discovery to the audience of friends this evening? I know what it 
meant to Marry, Berger, Mathieu, Aldo, Gontard, Caille, 
Michallet, to all the members of our team too numerous to 
mention every name, and to myself, when the projector began to 
turn and throw upon the screen the reward of all our toil. It was 
a solemn moment and I trembled. I waited in suspense for the 
end, slyly glancing at the man next me, and I eagerly read in his 
smile of satisfaction how he had felt as we had felt the wonder, 
the delight, the thrill of the great day of a discovery. 

What a rewarding smile it had been! It made us quite forget 
those fifty-seven Sundays of cold, monotony and toil, fifty- 
seven Sundays underground, inglorious and starless! We were 
in raptures. 

Starless River was a success! Starless River was to convey the 
message of the young men who had given it life, of the loyal 
friendship which made its realization possible, Starless River 
would help the world above to share our enjoyment of the 
wonders to be seen below, of regions hitherto unvisited by men, 
where one discovery follows hard upon another. But for that 
our film was still without the words and musical background it 
required. 

Georges Mathieu and Jo Berger undertook the writing of the 
commentary; another friend, Jean Quinery chose the music and 
Roger Perrard agreed to help us with the diction. 

In a few weeks it was all completed and early in April we 
engaged a large hall in Grenoble; we were about to try our luck 
and see how the general public would react and decide by its 
verdict the fate of Starless River. 

The first showing of a film is all important for its future. We 
had chosen Grenoble for this vital test, but its folk are stern 
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critics and we had many qualms as we prepared for the great 
day. One problem was still unsolved. The film only lasted an 
hour and to give a whole evening’s show we should have to put 
in some still photographs. Who was going to talk about them? 
None of us felt like giving a lecture; we were far too excited to 
present our own work to the public. Who was there to do it 
for us? 

Despite our recent bickerings with the man who had led us 
and with the Lyons president, we turned to them for help. But 
the former referred us to the latter and the latter back to the 
former... so it became a case of ‘Depend on no one but your¬ 
self’; a common proverb which Aisop gave the world and which 
La Fontaine made his own. Mathieu undertook the commentary 
on the stills, but who was to introduce us to the good people of 
Grenoble? 

And now appeared upon the scene the man whom I can in all 
sincerity describe as our friend, for he put out a kindly hand to 
us who were quite unknown to him. It was the president of the 
Isere Section of the French Alpine Club, Felix Germain. Of his 
own accord he agreed to introduce us to Grenoble, realizing, as 
we all did, what a financial, as well as personal catastrophe a 
failure would mean for Marry, and he proceeded to help him in 
every way he could. 

For our part, we closed our ranks and every one tried to do 
what he could to help Marry; Aldo and I became active bill- 
stickers and others, young and old, went from door to door 
distributing notices. 

The day of the great first showing arrived at last. A success! 
And Paris after that; the festival at Trente and its prizes; the 
film was taken all over France; it was a rapturous success. And 
it led to the founding of the S.G.-C.A.F. (the Speleo Group of 
the French Alpine Club) with Louis Eymas as president. But we 
shall not soon forget the troubles which left such a deep im¬ 
pression on our team, the desertions and the friendships revealed 
by this great occassion . 1 

1 Those who contributed to the production of the film, in order of the number 
of hours spent in the taking of the scenes were: Georges Marry, Jo Berger, Jean 
Cadoux, Aldo Sillanoli, Marius Gontard, Louis Poti6, Maurice Caille, Paul 
Brunei, Jean Laiolo, Jean Lavigne and Mme Jean Lavigne, Roger Michallet, 
and Roger Ture. 
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JEAN CADOUX 

Jo Berger s Luck 


ever since 1947 our team had been trying to solve the riddle of 
the Vats of Sassenage. When siphons stopped our explorations, 
we proceeded to tackle the problem from the start, in other 
words, to find the real source of the waters in the cave. At first 
sight, the east side of the Sornin plateau appears the more 
interesting, the geological stratum being the same as that of the 
Vats, senonian limestone. The connection is very suggestive. 

In 1951 we based our special efforts on this hypothesis, but 
much prospecting on this east face of Sornin led to little result 
and left our riddle unsolved. 

At this point, two new speleologists, Jourdan and Fretty, who 
knew the upper part of the plateau extremely well drew our 
attention to a number of potholes in the wastes of boulders and 
shale slopes in the stratum of urgonian limestone which covers 
the highest part of the plateau. Geological maps usually put this 
urgonian stratum below the senonian. The Vats of Sassenage 
being cavities in the senonian we never suspected there could be 
any connection between this senonian and the urgonian on the 
plateau. However, having been joined by the two new speleolo¬ 
gists, we made a thorough exploration of the many potholes 
they had brought to our notice. 

One of these, P2, at our third visit, took us down 249 metres, 
but lack of gear and sufficient helpers obliged us to leave it for 
the time being. 

In 1952, the making of our film left us no time for big speleo¬ 
logical problems. Our former group leader, seeing us busy with 
cinematograph activities, recruited a fresh team and launched a 
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big expedition to the great pothole P2. It came to nothing, for 
P2 ended at —257 metres in impenetrable fissures. 

Freed from our film-making in 1953, we made haste to return 
to our favourite caves and the Sornin Plateau. 

Where should we now look for the gathering-ground of the 
waters of the Vats? Not in the Saint-Nizier plateau; the lie of its 
strata, its general geological formation and the fault occurring 
there completely cut it of! from the water system of our cave. 
Nor could it be the senonian limestone of the east face of Sornin; 
the most rigorous search had produced nothing there; the only 
remaining possibility was therefore the urgonian cap of the 
plateau. After all, why not? An examination of the ground 
show's the slope of the strata is directly towards the gorges of 
the Furon. Now there seem to be no springs in these gorges; 
w'hich naturally led us to the conclusion that the water absorbed 
by the plateau of Sornin finds its way into the Vats. 

Nevertheless, it seemed an odd conclusion. We got in touch 
with M Bourgin, a well-known geologist and speleologist in 
Grenoble, who for many years had been interested in the sub¬ 
terranean water-ways of the Vercors. In confirmation of our 
theory, he believes that the waters that soak into the urgonian 
rock of the plateau may well rise up over this stratum and pass 
into the Vats in the senonian. 

Everyone in our group gradually came round to this opinion, 
and on April 5 we made a fresh start in our prospecting. Most 
of us were unfortunately kept away by the first showing of the 
film; that evening only two of us, Gontard and I would consider 
nothing else and went up to Sornin. 

We spent a pleasant night in the chalet run by the C.M.S., and 
next morning, by six o’clock, as the sun was spreading a crimson 
glow over the sky, we reached the Iapiaz; a stony desert for 
which nature seems to have no use. Stripped of its covering of 
vegetation by torrential rain or melting snow, the limestone 
bones of the mountain are laid bare. Just a few stubborn pines 
shrivelled and bent in this thirsty land, hanging on to a few 
remnants of earth struggle for survival and show that woods 
once existed here. Whence can they draw the water on which 
their life depends? No sooner have the clouds discharged their 
load of water than it is carried in countless channels into the 
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deep hollows in the rocks. Humus gives it a slight acidity and it 
attacks the more soluble parts of the limestone, generally at the 
joints, which run vertically as well as horizontally and the waters 
gradually collect into streamlets, streams, and rivers. On the way 
the water carves out its galleries, drills its shafts, fashions its 
halls, and stage by stage finds its way to where it issues into 
daylight. 

But is it to the Vats of Sassenage it goes? For the moment that 
is just a theory. 

The sun was up when we reached the first of this vast collec¬ 
tion of slabs; parts of this lapiaz are so exactly like a Roman 
road that so it has been named. We began prospecting, a useful 
bit of work, but long, monotonous and tedious. 

A lapiaz like this can conceal an incredible number of open¬ 
ings; you come across one every step you take. And do not 
imagine that it is only the big openings that may prove interest¬ 
ing; our experience has often proved the contrary. Every single 
hole is worth looking into. If it is quite shallow, a quick look 
round tells you enough, but wherever the depth is doubtful and 
the bottom is out of sight you must test the depth. The common¬ 
est and quickest way, but by no means the surest, is to throw a 
stone down. You drop a good-sized stone from ground level and 
note the time it takes to make contact on the bottom; the 
approximate depth is calculated from a well-known formula. If, 
however, the hole is really deep it is better to use the lead; it is 
far more accurate. 

By the end of the day, having repeated our sounding opera¬ 
tions hundreds of times, we had picked out five holes which 
promised to be interesting, from their position, their shape or 
their depth, but we had not brought the gear we should need for 
the descent. 

On May 2 and 3 the cinema had no further calls on us and 
eight stout fellows were once more on the plateau ready for 
serious prospecting. We began by exploring the five potholes 
located on the preceding expedition; in every case we found 
them plugged after going some way down. In disgust, we decided 
to try a different bit of ground and in the afternoon of May 3 the 
whole team was dispersed up and down the small basin of la 
Sure as far as the cliff above Noyarey. 
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No result again! When evening came and our strenuous 
search ended, we had nothing whatever to show for it. 

More prospecting followed on the 9th, 10th and 14th of May; 
still no result; could every hole be plugged? 

These disappointments are the common lot of prospecting 
speleologists; the group was not disheartened and a fresh visit 
was planned for Whitsuntide, May 24 and 25. 

I went up to the chalet the day before and was first on the 
plateau with Pretty; with the first signs of dawn we reached the 
Pas sans Nom, a huge gash in Sornin’s cliffs. We had a definite 
plan in mind for that morning. Some time ago, Fretty had 
observed a circular opening in the wall of this cleft, a ‘lunette’ a 
sort of porthole, out of which, during heavy storms, bursts a 
cascade. As we meant to leave nothing to chance in our search, 
we decided to have a look at this cavity. A very exposed climb 
took us up to it, but again our efforts were unrewarded, for, 
after crawling in a few yards I was turned back by small fissures 
that were impenetrable. As we climbed back on to the plateau, I 
noticed a well-marked ledge near the base of the cliffs that 
followed the line of a joint in the strata and in one place ap¬ 
peared to turn inwards as if into a hollow. In a few strides I was 
down the debris slope and called out to Fretty as I reached the 
ledge. At once I noticed that the grass below me was very green 
and fresh and was waving in a draught of icy air which I was 
beginning to feel myself, coming out of what looked like a low 
opening in the rocks. 

This proved to be a very low-roofed passage partly blocked 
with damp earth and gravel and it took me a good two hours to 
carve a trench through it. Six to eight metres from the entrance, 
the roof lifted a little and a few more pulls forward on the arms 
brought me to a small gallery 6-7 feet high. I summoned Fretty, 
who had a lot of trouble getting to me, then we both set off to 
see what we could find. The gallery opened out, we passed one 
or two drops in it, then a cat-run and came out through a tiny 
passage to find ourselves looking down a shaft of more than ten 
metres. We took its depth and then hurried back into the sun¬ 
light and over the crest of the hill, making at our best pace for 
the chalet where the group should be waiting for us. 

As we were recrossing the small la Sure basin, a loud call on 
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a trumpet sounded. Was it from our party? We answered the call 
and the whole team was presently assembled. We decided to 
stay with the others and we described the discovery we had made 
as we began a meal together. In the afternoon everyone was 
anxious to go back to the cave at the base of the cliff, and to my 
great delight, they christened it Cadoux’s Cave. We spread out 
like skirmishers over the lapiaz in order to ‘comb’ it well, and at 
the same time we gravitated towards the Pas sans Norn. Gontard 
and I got there first, but, before crawling in we waited for the 
others, whose voices seemed still a long way off. The two of us 
sat there with our legs dangling over the edge of the ledge, com¬ 
fortably settled on our rock settee, enjoying the view spread out 
before us without bothering about the others, whom we sup¬ 
posed to be following. Getting impatient after a time, 1 called; 
no answer came. I called again, and an answering voice reached 
us repeated several times, from a great distance, grew fainter and 
then died away altogether. What could have happened? Why go 
off and abandon the plan we had made so soon? We became 
anxious; the possibility of an accident occurred to me and we 
hurried back to the chalet by the shortest way. Fretty had just 
got there and he was able to reassure us. 

‘Berger has found an exciting pothole; they’ve all gone down; 
they actually called to you before starting; I called too, but you 
were too far away.’ That explained matters. ‘Night is coming on. 
Let us wait for them at the chalet.’ 

Eight o’clock came; I was worried and asked Gontard: 
‘Where on earth can they be, so late as this? Ought we to go and 
meet them?’ We were just about to start out when the team 
burst into the chalet. Their faces were beaming and covered with 
mud; they all crowded round the stove to dry themselves while 
Berger told us the whole story. 

‘This time, we are on to a good thing! a grand pothole! A fine 
staircase descends into it for 5 metres, then comes a drop of 8 
metres, below that you go through a cat-run and out into a shaft 
of 30 metres. At the bottom of that there is a thick plug of ice, 
another cat-run, then, keeping to the ice you come to a vast pit 
30-40 metres deep. I had to stop there, having run out of ladders!’ 

Next morning, most of us were astir by six o’clock, and within 
a few minutes even the usual lie-a-beds were sitting in front of 
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their mugs of coffee. In half an hour the rucksacks were all 
packed and a start made. An exciting presentiment of some 
great discovery was in the air and we set such a pace that the 
pothole was reached at eight o'clock. 1 had a good look at the 
place. The entrance is an ellipse with a major axis of 15 metres 
and a minor axis of 6 metres. A nicely-stepped slope gives easy 
access to the edge of a first drop of 8 metres; this has a good 
landing-place clearly visible at the bottom. To the left, 1 made 
out the cat-run where a cool draught coming from it caused a 
slight mist to rise. As 1 was wearing nothing above the waist, the 
cold quickly drove me back to the top of the hole. Shouting 
gaily to one another, the party put on their cave outfits; 
Joulfrey, whose first experience of caving this was, was by no 
means the least exuberant. I took on the job of remaining on the 
surface, as I had exhausted the batteries of my lamp in our 
explorations of the day before and had no other lamp. Bouvet, 
who was nearly as badly off, undertook to stay and hold the 
party as they went down the first 30 metres shaft, where there 
was still a remnant of daylight. Gontard, Berger, Ruiz, and 
Jouffrcy were to go on and see what lay beyond. 

By two o’clock all of them were underground and I lay down 
at full length to wait for their return and enjoy the warm sun 
whose beams had now reached the bottom of the basin and were 
driving away the mists which fled and disintegrated among the 
pines. 

At 5 p.m. Bouvet from his perch below announced the party’s 
return and I went back to my post. Berger was the first to 
appear; he was exultant. I drew' him up to my level; he pulled off 
his helmet and gave me the news: 

‘My dear chap, it’s great! A whole little system of caves to 
look forward to!’ 

‘Go on, tell me! After the ice, the Holiday Slide? What about 
the shaft and the hall beyond?’ 

‘Amazing work. It starts with a fine shaft where it is very 
difficult to use pitons; that leads to a great hall 20 metres by 8 
metres, with a ceiling high up out of sight. It had two possible 
exits. The first goes up; we’ll go and see it later. The other, 
opposite to it, was all right for 150 metres. At first, one 
can walk, then it’s a case of chimney climbing, and near the end 
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a bit where there’s a floor in a small gravelly room, a real 
‘boudoir’; you’d love it! Before we came to this second floor, 
Gontard located a shaft; I went down it for 20 metres and then 
had to stop, as ladders had run out, but it went on below. Beyond 
the Boudoir, the winding passage also went on. A great network 
of caves! One might be reckoned a cave collector, after bringing 
off a scoop like this! In the big hall 1 built a cairn, but I. .. ’ 

A pitiful cry came up from the depths below, and our hearts 
turned over. Then came a dull thud that made us feel quite ill. 
We could imagine, could visualize . . . 

‘Help!’ cried Bouvet; ‘I'm letting go!’ 

In a moment we had flown down and landed beside him. His 
face contorted with pain, he was clasping the nylon rope, so thin 
and wet it bit into the flesh of hand and arm. He was bleeding 
and unable to hold a moment longer; we lost no time in relieving 
him. The silence down below was hard to endure, telling us more 
than any cries. There had been an accident; a bad fall. 

‘Hullo! Let the rope out a bit, up there! Gently! Right, you 
can let it come.’ 

With the rope belayed on a piton, we waited. I slipped into 
the cat-run at the top of the shaft. Thirty metres below, Ruiz 
was on his back on the ice, his hand still grasping the ladder. I 
saw what had happened, for the other end of the ladder was 
swinging about absurdly in the air. The ladder must have broken. 
I heard a slight rattle in Ruiz’s throat, then silence; presumably 
he had fainted, for Gontard slapped him and he woke up again 
groaning. The sound, amplified by the walls of the shaft came 
up almost like a roar. 

‘Is he bad?’ 

‘I’m afraid so; he is unconscious. Who is it, up there?’ asked 
Gontard. 

‘Cadoux.’ 

‘Good! Run to the chalet and bring the medicine chest and a 
stretcher or something to serve as one. Call up the chaps at 
Sassenage, ring up some doctor fellow if you can, and be as 
quick as possible, for he is lying on the ice. Tell Berger to throw 
some clothes down.’ 

I was up the first drop in a flash, then off as hard as I could go, 
partly because there was no time to lose, partly to relieve the 
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tension and ease the load of anxiety I bore. I scrambled up the 
first two bands of clifTs, got on the path and went up towards the 
Col de Sornin. In twenty minutes I covered what usually took us 
a full hour. But it did me good; I needed to run, to tire myself. 
Once over the Col, 1 reached the pastures and saw the smoke 
slowly rising from the chimney of the chalet below. On the door¬ 
step I could see friends chatting away light-heartedly. From the 
top of the pastures I waved and shouted to give them warning: 
‘Accident! Accident!’ 

They must have understood, for they came out one by one, 
got together, talked and then came up to meet me. 

‘Ruiz has fallen down the chasm, he is on his back uncon¬ 
scious. Medicine chest, ropes, stretcher, rugs; carry them to the 
cave, with anything you can think of. If anyone can go down to 
Engins, let him telephone for a doctor, and whatever you do, 
make haste. Fretty, you know where the pothole is. Take the 
chaps there. I’ve got no breath left...’ 

While they made their preparations, I sank into a chair, 
swept up a bottle of white wine ... and emptied it! 

I got my breath and recovered my wits. No! I could 
not stay. 1 had to get back, and as the last party were 
ready, I left with them, sweating and staggering. A quarter 
of an hour later we were at the chasm. Fretty must have lost 
his way, for he had not turned up. I anxiously enquired: ‘Well; 
how is he?’ 

‘He can hardly speak,’ said Berger. ‘He keeps putting his 
hand to his back, but he can almost stand. Some ribs broken, I 
expect. No damage, possibly, to the spine . . . he’s taken a drop 
of coffee and rum.’ 

‘Have you got the ladders fixed up again?’ 

‘Yes, we’ve even roped him. Directly the second team from 
Sassenage is there, we’ll have him up.’ 

At that very moment, they arrived. I got into the jacket Mme 
Gontard handed me and went down the cat-run. 

‘Hullo! The fellows from the chalet and the woodmen are 
here; if he can hold on to a ladder, we’ll get him up.’ Murmurs 
of voices came up, then the answer: 

‘He thinks he can do it.’ 

‘Right you are, all ready, start away!' They lifted Ruiz. He 
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hesitated, then slowly got a grip of the slender ladder. It was 
obvious he no longer trusted it. 

‘Pull; but very gently!’ 

The rope tightened; a dozen hefty arms began hoisting Ruiz. 
From where 1 stood, not in a position to help, 1 was a spectator 
of his ordeal. I could imagine what it cost him to make the move¬ 
ments involved in coming up that ladder. At the start, he tried 
hard to hold himself up in the correct position, but a few steps 
up, exhaustion left him barely conscious of what he was doing, 
and while he groped for the rungs of the ladder with his hands, 
his feet might be swinging in the air; he could not time his move¬ 
ments. 

Now he was up level with me; his lamp was out, his helmet 
down over his face. 1 steered him towards a ledge and held him 
on it. 

‘Stop hauling; he is just beside me; give him a rest.’ 

1 took off his helmet to reveal a face dripping with sweat and 
showing only too clearly the effort he had made; I wiped it 
gently. 

‘How do you feel?’ 

‘1 can hardly breathe, loosen the rope, it’s hurting me. ... I 
must have broken some of my ribs.’ 

1 tried vainly to undo the rope; Ruiz was lying on the knots 
and there was not room to change his position; I made him a bit 
more comfortable and he began to breathe more easily. 

‘Stick to it, old man! We’ve got to get out and have done with 
it. . . . I’m going to lie in the cat-run and I’ll take you up with 
me, see?’ 

‘Yes, all right.’ 

I lifted him up and a quarter of an hour later, after a painful 
struggle, he emerged from the narrow passage. 

The last steep drop gave less trouble, and I had barely reached 
the top when the foresters were carrying the wounded man away. 
We brought up the gear and examined the two ends of the 
broken ladder. 

‘How did it happen?’ 

It seems that one of the stones lying near the top of the shaft 
had fallen and struck the thin sides of the ladder, cutting three- 
quarters through one and crushing the other. It bore Berger, the 
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lighter man, as he came up, while Ruiz’s weight was too much 
for the cut side, which broke; the other side, already weakened, 
then broke with the shock. The safety rope, thin and wet as it 
was, could not hold up a man of over twelve stone and he 
crashed on to the bottom nearly seventy feet below. 

It was a great shock to us, this tragic sequence of events. But 
it was a time for haste; we folded up the ladders, did up the 
ropes and left the place to which we had come that very morning 
gay and full of hope. Was this pothole to be the ‘Shaft of Death?’ 

The other parties were far ahead and we did not see them 
before reaching the chalet. Ruiz lying on a mattress in the sun 
was recovering his spirits; he was feeling better and beginning 
to chatter with his rescuers. 

‘Can you walk?’ 

He had a try, but his legs failed to support him. We had to use 
a stretcher for him. 

‘What’s happened?’ I started back and saw it was Marry. 

‘You’ve heard already, have you? Why, in half an hour from 
now, the reporters will be here!’ 

‘No, I was waiting for you in Engins and I heard about the 
accident when they came to phone for a doctor.’ 

‘Good business, that’s a lot better! You are just in time, for 
we have to take Ruiz down on a stretcher. The foresters, 
Jouffrey and I will carry it; you shall take our rucksacks.’ 

Thanks to the goodwill shown by everyone, by ten o’clock that 
evening the patient was in the doctor’s house in Sassenage, being 
X-rayed. The diagnosis was reassuring: ‘nothing very serious, 
ribs cracked, bruises, torn muscles, ecchymosis. In a fortnight 
he’ll be up again.’ 

And indeed, after a fortnight, Ruiz was up again, and as we 
had planned a visit to the Cadoux Cave for June 14, he put his 
name down for it. He was anxious to rid himself of any ob¬ 
session about falling. 

That day then, the team went up with him to Sornin. Leaving 
Grenoble the day before, they slept at the chalet and next day 
continued the exploration of Cadoux’s Cave. I was, unfortunate¬ 
ly prevented from joining the team that day, as I had to stay and 
work. Somehow or other, they missed the passage that gave 
access to the shaft I had sounded on our last visit, and they spent 
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the whole day climbing a muddy and very dangerous chimney 
without any exit. 

Ruiz, once again, ‘got into the bath’, but only three days after, 
while still under its excellent effects, he left us. He had finished 
his course of study at the Polytechnic Institute at Grenoble and 
had to go back to his native Spain. He was very sad at having to 
leave our cheerful group and we were equally sorry to lose such 
a charming friend. 1 

1 The party, when the discovery on May 24 was made, consisted of: Berger, 
Jouftrey, Ruiz, Bouvet—four men; length of exploration, 3 hours; 50 metres 
horizontal advance; depth reached —52 metres. 

On May 25, the party was: Berger, Gontard, Jouffrey, Bouvet, Cadoux, Ruiz— 
six men; exploration, 7 hours; length of advance 225 metres; depth —103 metres. 


F 
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wearily I had just flung down my rucksack. What efforts it 
needs, what a grind it is to climb up to where we can enjoy our 
beloved sport! The peasant, the walker, even the mountaineer 
often fails to understand what we can find to do in these holes of 
ours. They cannot see what can rouse the enthusiasm of fellows 
who, as we are doing this evening, stagger along with a load of 
more than 60 lb. of apparatus up a path in the Vercors, the day 
before a big assault. I am going to try and analyse the motives 
which have induced me myself to be a pot-holer. 

It is now five years since it so chanced that one day when I had 
nothing better to do a class-mate of mine, Jo Berger, inveigled 
me into accompanying his team of fadas (loonies) into the Vats 
of Sassenage, or, as he called them, ‘the realm of Melusine’. I 
followed the party, uneasy, possibly rather frightened, feeling 
the darkness heavy on my spirits, without any special desire to 
know where I was being taken. I stared at this extraordinary 
world, lighting up its details with the beams of my torch; to me 
it was an amazing revelation, and I fell in love at once with the 
strange atmosphere produced by the sensation of adventure. 

Why so? Just because it is strange. Like many of my friends I 
came across speleology in adolescence; an age, that is, which is 
graceless, unreasonable, generous; an age when life is coursing 
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through the blood and one knows not what to do with it; when 
we have read Jules Verne and the great explorers, the tales of the 
Far West. How we envy them! We long ourselves to set out for 
worlds to conquer, to escape from family ties. How we should 
love to slough off this tiresome carapace of boyhood! A contest is 
what we want and we look for difficulties for the joy of grappling 
with them. How then can exploration underground fail to have a 
wondrous attraction, seeing it is one of the last activities where 
adventure is to be found. And when the graceless age is passed, 
we still return to caves. Why? You great explorers and speleolo¬ 
gists, don’t you try to hide behind the shield of science! When 
you invoke all sorts of ‘serious reasons’ to excuse your haunting 
caves, you only make us laugh! It makes you look like children 
caught out in some peccadillo. When, in the early days of 
mountaineering, the pioneers used to carry flasks, tubes, butter¬ 
fly nets, spirit lamps, sterilizers, thermometers and barometers, 
they claimed their pursuit was scientific . . . they too dared not 
confess the true love that possessed them. With us, it is the same. 
Twenty or thirty years hence the speleologist will show his hand 
and men will only smile at the pretexts he now gives for his 
achievements. 

The main reason for my love of cave exploring is the fascina¬ 
tion of discovery. What fierce exultation, sensual, almost erotic, 
in violating the virginity of a cave! What a delight to get right 
away from organized existence, where everything is subject to 
rules, is foreseen and accurately timed! What joy there is in 
setting out to try one’s luck, to forget the time and whether it be 
day or night, to confront with muscles, heart and brains an 
aspect of Nature that is both beautiful and hostile, whose hidden 
snares and wonders you meet with every step forward! To be 
able to commune intimately with this, your beloved, is sheer 
delight. The cave is not a lifeless place, it is a living thing to 
which we have to give ourselves; a thing that can be gentle and 
also be a savage whom changes in temper can render dangerous. 
And the harder it treats us, the happier we are to master it and 
make it ours. We need a Nature that is violent, hostile, and in¬ 
human. Man was created for action that is violent. For what has 
God endowed him with muscles, instincts, reactions, powers of 
judgment, if not to give battle? He is built for fighting, and it is 
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but natural that he should seek an opponent in the unknown 
places where he has to call upon all his physical resources. 

Others have taken to speleology for the beauties of the world 
below; they have assuredly been disappointed. True, that world 
is beautiful in its uncouth nature, in its colouring, in the luxuri¬ 
ance of its architecture. It is a joy to visit Marzal, Orgnac, 
Betharram; there is other and more intense delight in discovering 
these palaces of calcite, the small recess where the torch strikes 
fire from the jewels reposing there. But beauty is only an acces¬ 
sory; it is a real pleasure to find it underground, but do not go 
there to find it, for you will certainly be disappointed. 

What I love most is to battle with the waters of an under¬ 
ground river, to hold my own against water that tries to freeze 
my blood, to scale walls where danger lurks, where fear is 
gnawing at my heart. I want something that demands con¬ 
centration, something that makes me suffer. I like freezing in 
foul-smelling tunnels where the slime glues me to the bottom. 1 
need that sort of thing to obtain the full enjoyment out of the 
small crystal I find, the small incrustation built up by dripping 
water, to win a greater appreciation of the good, warm sun, of 
the enjoyments of the life I come back to on emerging from 
below. Search your inmost hearts, my fellow speleologists; then 
consider well and tell me whether these last are not the real 
motives for your activities in caves! 

You and I know that there will always be a difference between 
mountain and cave. The mountaineer, attempting a first ascent, 
has no need to know what the rock is made of, or the lie of the 
strata, whereas the speleologist in preparing his expedition and 
in trying to foresee what obstacles he may encounter, must know 
the kind of ground he has to go through, its structure and com¬ 
position, how the streams flow, etc. You and I have both had to 
learn something of geology and hydrology, both of us are 
interested in prehistoric man, in the flora and fauna of caves, but 
for me these various studies are a consequence of my going 
below ground, not the reason for it. I am a sportsman, not a 
scientist. As Norbert Casteret says: ‘Visits to caves must very 
soon lead to the study of prehistoric man and later, to that of 
geology and of the ways of subterranean waters.’ 

The speleologist is first and foremost a sportsman, who finds 
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himself obliged to study certain sciences and to solve certain 
problems. As far as he can, he collaborates with the real experts 
and puts his discoveries at their disposal, just as he brings to the 
notice of hydraulic engineers the course of a river whose water 
may some day be utilized. He makes no pretence to be a 
technician. Why should he want to be an expert? 


‘Ah! you’ve got here, have you?’ 

It was Jo’s voice that interrupted my soliloquy. Yes, I suppose 
I must go sweating up there with a heavy sack. Odd way of 
enjoying oneself! Thank goodness the sun won’t be too hot with 
these low clouds about; rather too low, in fact; it looks as if 
we’d knock our heads against them a few feet higher. 

I would have preferred a nice hot sun, just to let me forget the 
rain and gales of the last week. Should we make this expedition? 
The sky still looked threatening; a battle of the winds was going 
on among the clouds. Which was to win? Were we to have it 
fine for this new assault? I felt the burden of responsibility was 
mine. If it rained, should we ignore it and enter the chasm? 
Would not that mean risking the sort of accident that happened 
in P2 in 1952? I dared not face the answer; but I did not mean to 
give up hoping. We could see next morning; the wind might 
turn north again; the glass had gone up a bit at midday. 

We felt much happier about things after a pleasant evening at 
the chalet of our Sassenage friends, and at 8 p.m. when I went 
out to look at the sky, the north wind had driven away the 
clouds and stars were out promising fine weather. 

‘Looks good,’ I said to Berger, ‘the weather smiles on us; we 
may have a good day.’ 

A good day... I only hoped it would be! We had been getting 
ready for this expedition for a whole month, working like blacks 
to have all in readiness for a big attack on Sornin. It would be a 
horrid anti-climax if a storm came on and ruined it. We firmly 
believed we had discovered an interesting pothole on May 24 
and it was this firm belief that had brought us up to the chalet. 

We did not yet know very much about the hole, but its posi¬ 
tion and its considerable depth of 100 metres, the orifice of 
another shaft at this depth gave us grounds for thinking we had 
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come upon an important system of galleries, which it was left to 
us to discover. 

After a hurried consultation of the calendar, we decided to 
reserve the ‘break’ at July 14; that would give us three days; we 
must make the most of them. 

But a vital problem faced us; where could we find all the gear 
required for an expedition on the grand scale? We had just 
parted company with the Lyons group and had left everything 
with them; we had no ropes, no ladders, no rubber boats. I had 
been officially responsible for such gear, and, as things turned 
out, it had hitherto been a purely honorary post; it had now 
become a heavy responsibility. In a month I had to find 250 to 
300 metres of ladders. We still had 30 metres belonging to our 
Lyons colleagues, but they might want it back before July 14. 
The simplest solution would be to make a general appeal for 
help to the groups in France that were well provided with 
apparatus and not at all well with potholes. But might not that 
be giving them an excuse for interfering in our affairs? It is in 
our Dauphine nature to mistrust others, to prefer to limit our 
activities and rely only on ourselves. 

So I decided to start on the making of 100 metres of ladders. 
Every evening I worked at the essential parts in Gontard’s room, 
littering it with stuff. The soldering took rather a long time and I 
fancy the floor got more of the solder than the ladder’s sides, but 
our work progressed and 1 had the ladders finished when the 
time came. However, 130 metres ofladders was not enough, nor 
had we any ropes. We had to call on our colleagues to help. 
First, we got in touch with a man at Dijon, Georges Garby; 
then through Claude Armand with the Geneva people. They 
immediately put their stuff at our disposal and we replied with 
an invitation to the chasm. 

Now July 14 is an exclusively French festival. Would the 
Swiss be able to come? Claude Armand had not arrived ... 

‘Never mind, let’s go to bed; we’ll see what turns up to¬ 
morrow.’ 

Next day things looked different, and by 7 o’clock the sun had 
drawn the last man out of the chalet. A quick meal, then we were 
off to the chasm and reached it at 9.0. We put on our caving 
clothes, I sifted the stuff we should want and distributed it 
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among the rucksacks; at 11 a.m. I went down into the black hole 
hoping that Aldo, Marry and our new Swiss friend would not 
be long in joining us. 

The first shaft, where Ruiz had fallen, is an impressive place, 
and the picture of him lying there on the ice at the bottom came 
back into my mind. I seemed to hear him groaning in agony and 
felt rather queer when I was on the actual spot where he had lain 
two months ago. 

Now it looked different; the ice had gone and the ladder took 
me down to a small recess ten feet below the opening the party 
had used on that occasion. Bending low, I discovered a cat-run. 
I crawled into it and had barely advanced a couple of metres 
before it opened out. 1 said to myself: ‘This must be Holiday 
Slide.’ Here again, the look of the place did not correspond with 
the description Jo had given; the great mass of ice had dis¬ 
appeared, leaving bare three drops of 6-7 feet. A single block of 
ice had survived; it looked as if a slight shove would shift it. 
I braced myself against the wall and shoved; it swayed, then 
turned over, cleared the three drops and fell with a thundering 
crash into the pit that gaped below. 

‘Hullo’ down there! Gontard, Cadoux, what’s happened?’ 

‘Nothing; I rolled down a block of ice. . . .’ 

‘Right you are, carry on!’ 

Gontard was on the ladder and when he joined me, he ex¬ 
plained. ‘Jo was alarmed; we are all still thinking of the 
accident; I myself, on the ladder, had a bit of a shock.’ 

1 just shrugged my shoulders. All the same, to this day, when¬ 
ever I hear a muffled sound, a dull thud, 1 seem to see a body 
falling or a big block turning over; I picture an accident. 

We had to shake off such thoughts, take ourselves in hand, so 
I caught up my sack and went down the three drops. The Cairn 
shaft gaped in front of me; I drove in a piton, fastened the ladders 
to it and descended to the stance 10 metres below under a tiny 
waterfall which cooled me down more than 1 liked. Standing on 
this ledge 1 tried to put in another piton. The water followed the 
line of the ladder right to the bottom, and one wanted to avoid 
it; but the rock was rotten, no piton would stay in firmly, so we 
had to descend the remaining 25 metres of ladder under another 
shower-bath. 
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At Cairn Hall, Gontard showed me round; a very hurried 
visit. There was one gallery leading off to the right, another to 
the left; the latter was the one we meant to take, so we waited 
for the rest of the team to come down. We had a look at the 
right-hand gallery; after we had covered 25-30 metres along it, it 
narrowed and went up, so we abandoned it. Back in Cairn Hall, 
we stayed till the last men arrived. Then I led off with Garby. 
This left-hand gallery or winding cleft was one and a half to 
three feet wide and we made rapid progress on a floor of the 
latter width. Some fifty metres farther on, the floor narrowed 
and we could only get along above it with back and feet on the 
sides. Holds became far apart, making things difficult, for with 
the two sacks we were carrying it was a tiring effort to get from 
one hold to the next; luckily, the holds were sound and we could 
safely put our weight on them. The bottom of the passage gradu¬ 
ally got farther below us and then vanished, while the cleft 
widened underneath us. Was there nothing below? I threw down 
one or two stones and the distant noise as they struck the rock 
answered the question; it was Jo’s shaft, the Boudoir could not 
be far away; a few yards farther on, we came to it. 

‘The cleft goes on, said Garby, let us have a look at it.’ 

We had covered a bare 50 metres when a fresh shaft barred 
our way. More stones were thrown into it and a lighted bit of 
paper; that showed us enough; it must be quite 40 metres deep 
and was 8 metres across! 

‘We won’t bother about the other gallery,’ I said to Garby; ‘it is 
the bottom of a cleft and much less interesting than the one here.’ 

‘Have we enough ladders?’ 

‘Yes, we have still another 100 metres, but if the Swiss does 
not turn up, we shall soon run short.’ 

We went back to the Boudoir, where they were all delighted 
at our news. 

‘Let us have something to eat here, I said. If the Swiss, Aldo 
and Marry are coming, they must be here soon. If we stop here 
for a bit, they can join us. There is no use in starting im¬ 
mediately, we should have to wait for them farther on.’ How¬ 
ever, Gontard and Garby could not wait; they gathered up the 
bag of ladders and vanished remarking: ‘We’ll just have a look 
at it and come back.’ 
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We settled ourselves there, unpacked the provisions and 
cookers and had hardly swallowed our first mouthful when the 
three late-comers arrived. We gave them the latest news. Aldo 
was jubilant: 

‘I must just have a look,’ and he, too, vanished. Not seeing 
them come back, I surmised they had gone down the shaft and I 
went after them. 

Not a soul was to be seen when I reached the top of the shaft. 
In the depths below, they were getting impatient, demanding 
more gear in order to push on. I sent down all I had with me; 
but before going any farther myself, I returned to the Boudoir 
where I found an animated discussion in progress. The Swiss 
was feeling unwell and wanted to leave the cave; Berger and 
Marry wanted to go with him. We did our best to keep them with 
us, but could not persuade them to stay and they went back to 
the sunlight. 

Brunei, Potid, Lavigne and I collected our things as quickly as 
we could and went off after our advance party of three, who 
must be exhausting their patience rapidly at the bottom of their 
shaft. On the contrary, for when we reached it there was not a 
sign of anyone. I climbed down it first and admired its ideally 
cylindrical walls and the nice, soft sandy carpet on the bottom. 
A small fissure with a howling draught roaring through it 
showed me the way on. It was another winding cleft, easier and 
drier than the first, but very cold. After advancing 80 metres 
through it, I encountered Gontard shivering on a minute stance. 

‘Go down to them with the gear; they’ve made all ready for 
it.’ 

I left him at his post and disappeared into the great gaping pit 
just below where he stood. Thirty metres lower, I went over 
various drops and small shafts of 5 to 10 metres deep. It was an 
unpleasant place, with water dripping everywhere; ropes and 
ladders I was carrying trailed in pockets of water and my fingers' 
were numbed. I went on to catch up Aldo and Garby; they had 
just come to a 40-metre shaft and were waiting for me. 

‘A fine shaft, but a bit wet,’ was Aldo’s comment. 

‘I’m going down,’ was Garby’s. 

‘Right! I’ll follow.’ 

I helped Aldo to put the ladders in position, and undid the 
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ropes while Garby got ready. Then with a bow to Garby: ‘If you 
will be good enough to come forward, sir, the bath is ready!’ 

‘Thanks Jules, keep an eye on the temperature.’ 

From the top I watched his lamp as it sank lower and lower. 
It looked a truly sinister abyss, with his light bringing out 
visions of malevolent phantoms on the ivory-black walls. Ten 
metres down, Garby seemed to hesitate, uncertain what to do; 
he was about to come under the waterfall. Then suddenly he 
made up his mind to face it and his light disappeared in a misty 
halo. He climbed fast but could not escape a wetting; for more 
than 30 metres of the descent, the shower poured over him. 
The moment he touched bottom, I saw him rush off to take 
cover in a recess and unrope. 

My turn next. 1 saw to my rope, then lowered myself into the 
pit. At the point 10 metres down, 1 stopped to see if there was 
not some way of avoiding the waterfall. There was nothing to be 
done! 1 swung myself to and fro, but the walls were quite smooth 
and solid; it had to be the shower-bath. 

‘Would you like some soap?’ shouted Aldo. 

I smiled and took the plunge. 

The water ran down my sleeves, poured over head and 
shoulders, and must have gone out through my trousers. I put 
on all speed, but I was soaked to the skin when I reached the 
basin in which the shaft ended. I shook some of the water off, I 
freed the rope and went after Garby, who had disappeared into 
a small gallery littered with loose rocks. Gradually the noise of 
the waterfall behind us grew fainter as we crawled along among 
the boulders; I said nothing, but I greatly feared this was to be 
the end. The gallery narrowed; intrusions of calcite blocked it. 
Was it all over, our splendid dream? Was it to end like this, in 
such a futile way, in a lot of muddy rocks? No, not yet; a cat-run 
appeared and drew us through into a small chamber, where, to 
our surprise, we heard the sound of water. Was this another 
cascade? I stopped a moment to listen. That rumbling noise, like 
one brought by an echo, could it possibly be ... ? 

I gave Garby a tap and he led off'again. Elbowing ourselves a 
few metres farther on we were through the boulders. Garby had 
suddenly stopped at a sort of porthole in front. What was it he 
saw? I was just going to ask, when I was rewarded with some- 
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thing that sent a glow all through me; a wonderful smile, the 
smile with which the climber welcomes the summit, or the 
treasure hunter the object of his quest. I knew what it must 
be ... yes, it was ... it really was the River! 

I took Garby’s place at the window in the rocks and was lost 
in admiration of what I saw. 

What a sight it was! What an ample reward! The full assur¬ 
ance of victory at last! A river, a really magnificent river, the sort 
of river every cave-explorer dreams of, was actually flowing just 
below us. There it was, a lovely, powerful creature, leaping over 
stones and frisking in the hollows in its rocky bed. A glorious 
sight! I glanced to right, to left, then up into the roof; the 
spaciousness of night everywhere. The river flows in a vast 
gallery, big enough to match our happiness, worthy of this 
great collection of caves. Our hearts warmed towards those 
others of our team, shivering above us in their sopping clothes, 
bending over the edge of the chasm and trying to read the mes¬ 
sage of the black pit which had swallowed us. The thought of 
these loyal friends sounded a discordant note in our moment of 
supreme enjoyment. I felt ashamed that only two should share 
what was due to all. I wished I could have had them beside me, 
that all together could have gazed upon this entrancing scene; 
to look on it alone was more than we deserved. I know the 
thought of them was in our minds as we prepared—too moved 
to speak a word—to set foot upon this virgin bit of earth. 

Like tiny glow-worms, astray in this dark impressive scene, 
we pushed on, now going along the banks, now jumping from 
stone to stone; not walking, but running, such was our urge to 
feel the intoxicating effect of all that our eyes could not take in. 

The gallery grew lovelier and grander every minute; we felt as 
if night itself were beside us as we went. We skirted pools, where 
the mud introduced a less cheerful note. Then came a stretch 
where the dominating effect was whiteness; a calcite floor 
polished by running water. Four hundred metres was traversed 
at racing speed with sudden interruptions to stop and gaze and 
exclaim in admiration. Then came a lake, a superb lake, to check 
our wild career. We tried to get round it on a cornice, but this 
curled over. No help for it; that was the end for the day. Not 
that we had anything to regret, we could go back and renew the 
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pleasure of discovery by describing it to the whole party. For 
‘the more happiness is shared, the surer it becomes’. So we left 
the lake and the two cascades that made such charming music as 
they spread their rippled patterns across it. 

I wrote on a page of my diary: ‘The best Fourteenth of July 
ever.’ July 14, 1953—1 a.m., and below the names of all who 
had contributed to the happiness we were enjoying. 

But let us return to the shivering crew above without staying a 
moment longer, and spare them a needlessly long wait. On the 
way back I took various compass bearings and counted my 
steps, I spotted the window in the rocks, and after a last look 
through, entered the narrow passage that led back to the well- 
watered shaft, henceforward to be called Aldo’s shaft in grati¬ 
tude to the man who had helped us to descend it. 

‘Hullo! up there?’ 

‘We’ve found the river! It flows along a vast gallery at least 
thirty to forty metres high!’ 

The noise of the waterfall drowned our voices and I had to 
repeat the words several times before Aldo could make out what 
I was saying. A loud hurrah showed he had understood, and 
from one level to another the good news went up till it reached 
Gontard 80 metres above, who was feeling ill, but stuck to his 
post. All I need say of our climb back to the surface is that it was 
arduous, in fact very arduous, but cheerful. We rolled up the 
ladders, we coiled up the ropes, and we described over and over 
again all we had seen, and every time it brought a longing look 
into the listener’s eyes; they gazed into ours as if they could 
draw out the vision stamped upon them. 

When we came to the shaft above the Boudoir, Garby’s shaft, 
each man, as he waited his turn to go up, sank down and fell into 
a restless sleep, broken by sudden awakenings, horribly un¬ 
pleasant owing to the bitter cold. And when his turn came he 
was glad to get some warmth back in his body by climbing the 
ladder. 

The return through the winding cleft was a gruelling business. 
Our numbed fingers had lost the sense of touch and could not 
feel the holds, and the wretched sacks, heavier than ever with the 
soaking they had had, kept catching and tearing on sharp bits of 
rock (aided by much wear!) and were a frightful nuisance where 
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we had to get along by backing. Every time we moved forward 
we had to wedge them with elbows or knees, or we should have 
dropped them in our struggles. That actually happened to one 
of us in the narrowest part. Not that it fell so very far! But to get 
it up the fifty feet it had descended so easily meant a good half- 
hour of cursing and of violent exertion! 

One by one the familiar landmarks came in sight, Cairn Hall, 
the waterfall shaft, the cat-run, and at 4 p.m. after 27 hours in 
the chasm, it released us into the sunshine, seven waifs, seven 
starving men covered with mud, wet through, chilled to the bone 
but inwardly exultant, uplifted by the joy that rewards successful 
achievement. 

We snatched a moment’s sleep on the sun-warmed slabs of the 
lapiaz, before the chill of approaching night bade us seek warmer 
quarters. Last of all came the drive back, a drive like many 
others, and dangerous because the driver keeps only one eye open 
while the other shuts upon a good conscience. That night my 
dreams were of the river. 

Those who took part in this expedition: Cadoux (theleader), Garby, Sillanoli 
Gontard, Poti6, Brunei, Lavigne, Berger, Marry, Arnaud. Length traversed 
824 metres; depth attained —300 metres. Duration of exploration from 12.00 
Monday to 16.00 Tuesday, i.e. 28 hours. 


G 
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JEAN CADOUX 

Knowing When to Stop 

Expeditions of September 13 and 26, 1953 


IN August mountaineering, bathing and fishing had claimed the 
allegiance of their followers and our team slackened in its 
speleological activities. We did, however, celebrate in a fitting 
manner the return from America of our new president, Louis 
Eymas, who immediately resumed the duties of his office, de¬ 
lighted with the results we had achieved in his absence. 

To make him feel quite at home again, we took him on August 
30 for a prospecting visit to the fault fractures in the Engins 
tunnel. We must have investigated a score of them, but like all 
those we had explored on previous visits, they appeared to have 
no connection with the underground water system of Sornin- 
Sassenage. 

Abandoning this unprofitable sector, we thought of making 
another expedition to the chasm we had found on May 24, to be 
known in future as Berger’s Chasm, after our member who had 
discovered it that day. A fine bit of luck and a fitting reward. 

A fresh expedition to this chasm again raised the question of 
the gear we should require. Jean Lavigne got into touch with the 
Paris Camping Club, at that time in the neighbourhood, and 
they offered us the use of theirs. To fix a date for this new attack 
was not easy. The obvious time for it, the period of general holi¬ 
days was over and except for University students, everyone was 
back at work. Nevertheless, a certain number, after numerous 
confabs with employers, managed to get a Monday morning off, 
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and we settled on September 27, 28, 29. Our team would still be 
several men short, so, to avoid carrying our gear for too long, 
we decided to take it up to the chalet of the C.M.S. at Sornin on 
September 12, taking the opportunity of doing a little further 
exploration in Cadoux’s cave. 

This cave, let me remind you, opens half-way up the cliffs 
above the Isere valley. Being much lower than the Berger Chasm 
on about the same level as the underground river, any communi¬ 
cating gallery between the two caves would avoid the descents of 
the big shafts. 

On the strength of this theory, on September 13, at 9 a.m. we 
passed through the low ‘flattener’ at the entrance. The first lot of 
galleries was quickly traversed, and after the cat-run I came 
once more to the shaft which had stopped me on May 24. A 
15-metre ladder took me down it; then a few minor dips were 
passed and we emerged into a diaclase or great fracture in the 
rocks 5 8 metres broad and covered with calcite deposits. We 
thought we were past the worst difficulties and had come to 
spacious galleries. But this profusion of calcite, while it greatly 
embellished the walls, presently blocked our progress with a 
great plug of rock, which all our climbing efforts could not pass. 
On our left, a tunnel, into which a small stream fell, held out 
some hope, till, on crawling a few yards into it, masses of mud 
warned us it was likely to get still narrower. We did persist for 
another 40 metres; then bottle-necks where liquid mud had 
stagnated proved too tight a squeeze for the most determined 
crawlers, and we had to admit defeat. 

We turned back reluctantly and emerged, filthy and our clothes 
torn, to dry ourselves in the sun as it sank to rest. So Cadoux’s 
cave had not brought the results we hoped for. We should have 
to go back to the Starless River by the shaft in the Berger Chasm. 

Our expedition, planned for the 26th, had a bad start. The 
heavens seemed to frown on our project, and for the whole of 
the previous week heavy rain fell. Marry, Berger and Gontard, 
who went off to show our film at the Trento Festival, were the 
first to receive the unwelcome attentions of the weather and were 
loath to mount their Lambrettas. The deluge of rain was followed 
by storms, but we stuck obstinately to our plan, and on the 
26th seven of us set off along the path to the plateau. The rain 
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poured down steadily, wetting us to the skin, so that we hardly 
knew whether it was sweat or water that made our shorts cling 
to us. Thunder growled overhead, lightning would suddenly 
light up our surroundings and with a sharp crack would choose 
a victim among the pines and shatter it in a cloud of sparks. In 
this ceaseless din, the climb was extremely tiring; the constant 
shocks and tightening of the nerves is exhausting and we did not 
reach the chalet till 7 o’clock that evening. There, in the warmth, 
we could relax in peace. Outside, the storm passed away in the 
distance, a breeze sprang up to sweep the sky clear of clouds and 
the noise of battle ceased as night fell. A fine rain blotted out the 
landscape, became intermittent and finally stopped. 

The succeeding calm was barely noticed by the occupants of 
the chalet. Reposing on a sack or lying on a bench, all were 
dozing, quite unmindful of storm and evil weather. Round the 
stove, clothes were losing some of the rain they had absorbed in 
a thick steamy mist that filled the room and brought tears pour¬ 
ing down the windows. Yet there remained one brave enough to 
throw of his torpor and shake all the others; so the whole lot of 
tramps came out into the night. 

Slowly and silently we resumed our climb. There was no spirit 
in us; if anyone attempted a joke, there was no response. All 
were certainly thinking the same thing: ‘Idiots we were to have 
come, but must we really go back now?’ But none really wanted 
to give up, and that kept us going. Being in the lead, I quickened 
the pace, and once over the Col de Sornin, we dropped down, 
going hard into the small hollow of la Sure by paths which, in 
the inky darkness were indistinguishable from the undergrowth. 
Suddenly I stopped, finding myself in the middle of a dense 
thicket. 

I had lost the path! No matter: the lapiaz must be close to on 
my left and we should soon be on it. But the undergrowth was 
thick and treacherous; we kept treading on nothing solid and 
small bands of rock made the descent dangerous. We tried 
several ways and had many tumbles before deciding to go back 
to the Col, where we found the proper path. Despite the in¬ 
creasing weariness in our legs and the corresponding increase in 
the stones we found upon the path, we hurried along, anxious to 
have done with this ridiculous transport of material, to get away 
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from the pines and the showers they shook off upon our 
shoulders and to be back once more in our realms of shade. 

At midnight, as we arrived at the chasm, the rain began again. 
As a rule, our preparations for going below were unhurried; on 
this occasion there was no temptation to remain outside in the 
forest, with everything dripping wet. While I was getting the 
stuff ready to send down, man after man vanished into the now 
familiar mouth of the gaping pit beside me. I sent down the 
sacks after them and then began to descend this first shaft. I 
found the right rhythm almost as soon as my feet felt the first 
rungs of the ladder, and as I went down the porter of an hour 
ago changed to the speleologist; 1 began to feel that all was well, 
to forget my wet clothes and the bad weather, and even that it 
was night. For deep down below the surface there is not really 
night, not, at any rate, the dense, infinite night of the outer 
world, but a kindly night, light and vaporous, which a beam 
from my lamp can disperse, that my presence can drive away; it 
is a sort of cotton wool that forms a perfect packing for a cave, 
that we remove as we recognize and greet its friendly corners. 

At the bottom of the shaft, I got off the ladder, arranged the 
ropes for our return and was preparing to crawl into the cat-run 
when I had an unpleasant surprise that pulled me up sharply. A 
streamlet was following in the run and it was a place I could 
only pass by lying on my front. At the other end I came to 
‘Holiday’, a changed, sinister-looking Holiday; on the black, 
glistening walls the facets of the rock flashed oddly in the con¬ 
centrated beams of our lamps and showed dark uncanny streaks 
made by water. To my left, in a recess which had been dry on a 
previous visit, a small cascade fell into a shallow pool and 
splashed the place where 1 stood, then leaped over the steep 
drops to join the streamlets from the cat-run and disappear 
down the shaft of the Cairn I could just make out below. 

It was all cold, mournful, gloomy. Could this be what had 
given me so rosy a dream a moment ago? 

No sound came from the men engaged on the ladders below 
me; the recent exuberance was hard to recover. I tried to hum a 
well-known ditty, but I sang more out of tune than ever, as my 
heart was not in it and I gave it up. 

‘Which of the others have gone down to Cairn Hall?’ 
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‘No one can have done so,’ was JoufTrey’s answer, ‘because 
Brunei, Petzl and Aldo are still on the ledge.’ 

‘Well, tell them to go down! There arc plenty of us here, what 
are they waiting for?’ 

He proceeded to ask them and exchanged a few words leaning 
over the shaft. I tried to hear, but the splash of the waterfall 
drowned their voices. Presently Jouffrey turned round and 
yelled: ‘Cadoux, it’s you they’re waiting for, they want to have a 
word with you before going down.’ 

That rather surprised me; then, feeling worried, I hurried down 
the three drops and called from the top of the shaft; Petzl 
appeared. 

‘What's up?’ 

‘Come down, u'e’re waiting for you.’ 

I stepped on to the ladder, to be greeted by a shower-bath. 
Ugh! how cold it was! 1 clambered down the rungs as fast as I 
could, but was soaked through when I landed on the ledge. I 
shook oil’some of the water and repeated my question: 

‘What’s up! What arc you waiting for?’ 

All three men were squatting on their sacks looking dolefully 
at the cascade that tumbled into the shaft. 

I could understand their feelings. Before they answered, I took 
a look down to where the ladder vanished in the black void; a 
most uninviting prospect. Water was running down everywhere 
and the stream which had just soused me was ricocheting from 
rung to rung, finishing with a crash that made the darkness 
quiver. I turned to look at the men beside me: 

‘How does it strike you?’ said Aldo. 

1 did not venture to reply. 

‘It is really madness to persist in an expedition in conditions 
like these. We are all tired, sopping wet and we are starting 
serious exploration at 2.30. We must reckon on its lasting 35 
hours, which would mean coming out of the cave at 2 p.m. on 
Monday. For me that is impossible: I have to be at the factory 
by 2.0.’ 

‘We must certainly reckon on 35 hours,’ added Brunei. ‘Last 
time we were a larger party with less to carry, besides being in 
better form, and the place was not flooded as it is to-day. What 
sort of conditions are we going to find in the drops at Gontard’s 
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shaft? In Aldo’s shaft, it will be a cataract. And the river itself? 
If there are any cascades to pass, there will be an enormous 
volume of water in them with all the last week’s rain. Anyhow, 
you are leading this expedition, what is it to be?’ 

I turned to Petzl, to ask him what he thought. 

‘In such conditions, I’m afraid we should not get far, better 
put it off till later.’ 

I made no answer. 

We certainly were tired men, and I could see the mountain of 
sacks we should have to lug along with us. Outside it was still 
raining; the amount of water in the cave now was three times 
what it had been the time before and might well be four times 
before we were out of it 35 hours later. In these conditions, how 
could we possibly pass the falls in the river or get back up Aldo’s 
shaft? To persist in going on was asking for an accident. Yet 
autumn and the winter season were very near; that meant rain 
and possibly snow; we should never be able to have another 
expedition this year. That might be; better to turn back than 
deliberately to take such obvious risks. 

‘About turn, it is!’ 

Word was sent up to the men above and the letting down 
manoeuvres were replaced by hauling up. 

Two hours later, we came out of the cave on to the plateau; 
the clouds were low, it was pitch dark and a fine drizzle was 
drifting down among the trees. We did not feel up to crossing 
the lapiaz at night and we all settled down to wait for daylight. 
With a rucksack for a pillow, I fell asleep under a tree, quite 
worn out. 

A severe shivering fit woke me and I looked at my watch; it 
was already seven o’clock. Not one of the sleepers round me 
stirred and it was raining. I turned over and tried to sleep, but 
it was colder than ever and l shivered too much. I fetched water 
from a hollow in a rock and while it was on the cooker 1 woke 
the others. Piping hot coffee sent us swinging down to the 
chalet. We were back in the town at two o’clock. So ended this 
expedition. 

Those who took part in it were: Cadoux (leader), Aldo, Brunei, Eymas, 
Jouffrey, Aulliac, Petzl. 
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CHAPTER VII 


JEAN CADOUX 

Emerald Springs, or the 
Missing Link 


IN October the weather became settled. The sun atoned for his 
misdeeds and promised a fine autumn allowing us to cherish 
hopes of an expedition before winter began. The worst of it was 
that in October very few of our team were free to come. I, for 
one, was tied by my work and could not spare the time to pre¬ 
pare for another serious attack. We fixed on the early part of 
November. 

Eymas made use of this inactive period to put our affiliation 
to the C.A.F. (French Alpine Club) in order, which had been 
under discussion for some time. We talked over the formalities 
with its president Germain, and as a result of our interviews, he 
welcomed us warmly into his Iscre section, in which all the old 
speleo club of Grenoble found a home. So we at last enjoyed a 
clear definite standing, officially recognized: the S.G.-C.A.F. 
(Speleo Group of the C.A.F.) was in being. 

October was nearly over and the preparations for the ap¬ 
proaching expedition were well advanced, w^hen on the 26th a 
sudden dismaying bit of news came as a complete surprise: 
‘The “Little General” has put colouring matter into Starless 
River!’ 

For the moment no one would believe it. So it is with all great 
catastrophes! 

‘Do you think he put his colouring matter in P2?’ 

‘No, in the Berger Chasm. Aldo, Eymas and Michallet waited 
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for him yesterday as he came out, just to thank him and tell him 
how nice of him it was to have saved us the trouble.’ 

A telephone call to one and a personal call on another con¬ 
firmed the news. At midday, we held an extraordinary meeting. 
Each expressed his view of what had happened, then someone 
suggested: ‘Let us go and have a look ourselves at Sassenage.’ 
And we all set off. 

At Sassenage there was a great to-do. In the village square the 
four bronze dragons of the public fountain were spouting 
emerald water; they might have been washing their teeth with 
chlorophyl dentifrice. We joined the crowd and listened with an 
air of assumed innocence: 

‘What cheek they’ve got, these speleologists! They might at 
least have warned us! I haven’t a drop of clean water in the 
house and there isn’t any mineral water left at the chemist’s.’ 

‘I haven’t dared water my beasts! The lad has gone off to 
Fontaine to get a cask filled.’ 

Other remarks that reached us were: ‘One can’t wash in this 
paint! We’d be as green as unripe pears!’ 

We were on the point of slipping away, when we were recog¬ 
nized. That put the fat in the fire! All the grumblers rushed at us 
to remonstrate, and all our efforts failed to convince them that 
the only culprits were the speleos of Lyons. 1 Flight was our one 
chance of escape and we took it! 

Next day, we had another midday meeting. In fact, the man 
responsible for the colouring of the river happened to be our old 
leader, and he had asked us to his house: ‘To explain matters to 
you’ was how he had put it. So we gathered there that evening. 

Quite a simple matter, this explanation! We had thrown over 
this poor harmless cave-lover, and to remind us of his existence, 
he was keen to do something which he thought might achieve 
notoriety. Intimidation or swank? We could not be sure which, 
but we left his house after the meeting boiling with indignation. 

Yet the colouring had its good results. To begin with, it 
proved conclusively where the waters of the Vats of Sassenage 
came from, and that we could now call our Starless River the 

1 The Lyons speleologists had obtained some fiuorescine from the Centre 
National de la recherche Scientifique to put into P2 near the Berger Chasm, the 
exploration of which had been left to their colleagues at Lyons. 
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‘Germe’. The missing link was in our possession. Another quite 
unforeseen effect was to bring the members of our team even 
closer together and give us a powerful fillip. 

This November expedition, which, only a few days before, I 
had feared might not come off, was to be all ready for the 9th. 
We hastened our preparations, everyone finding an occasional 
bit of free time to lend a hand. A Monday was sacrificed to the 
good cause, and at midday on November 7, six hearty en¬ 
thusiasts packed themselves into Petzl’s ancient Citroen rattle¬ 
trap, their equipment and bulging sacks providing a consider¬ 
able diversion for the passers-by in one of the town’s busiest 
streets. 

The hard-worked lorry stuck gallantly to its task on the long 
tedious climb up the road to Engins. For ten years it had carried 
the team engaged in exploring the Trou du Glaz on the Dent de 
Crolles plateau; it could well get us up as far as the small hamlet 
of le Real. 

On reaching the Engins chalet in the evening, we were warmly 
welcomed by our colleagues of the C.M.S. We spent the night 
there, and long before daylight had dispelled the darkness from 
the shadowed alleys through the pines, seven determined fellows 
were gathered round the entrance of the chasm. Very carefully, 
each man went through the things he had brought. Knowing 
from past experience what a long business manoeuvring with 
ropes and ladders can be, I had done my best to foresee the 
difficulties and avoid loss of time by attaching labels to every 
rope and every ladder, to indicate their length and where they 
should be used. By 8.0 everything was ready and all seven of us 
disappeared one by one into the waiting jaws of the chasm. 

At the top of the Ruiz shaft, a wooden bar now prevents the 
ladder from resting against a pile of loose rock which in¬ 
variably used to send a rock or two after us; it also prevented 
the ladder from pressing on a huge block, weighing at least half 
a ton, which is kept precariously wedged by a few bits of gravel. 
The small waterfalls in Holiday and the Cairn Shaft were dry. 
This was not surprising and rather reassuring; for though 
October had been dry, a storm had caused heavy showers on the 
plateau the week before our visit and we doubted whether the 
water had all got away. The descent of the shafts was effected 
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quickly, for we were using for the first time a new method 
borrowed from present climbing practice, the doubled rope. We 
had the use of excellent ropes lent us by the Paris Camping 
Club, and apart from one or two individuals who maintained a 
suggestive silence, the party quite approved this way of going 
down. 

At Aldo’s shaft the cascade was still draining away the last 
remnants of the recent rainstorms; as we had so far managed to 
keep dry, we looked for some way of avoiding the shower-bath it 
provided before reaching the Great Gallery. In describing our 
condition as ‘dry’, I mean relatively so! Actually, the walls of a 
cave are hardly ever dry; the atmosphere in them is so saturated 
with damp that it condenses in a thin veneer of water and we had 
just been conscientiously rubbing our bodies against the sides of 
the various passages, so that our ‘combinations’ were dripping 
wet. We were anxious, if we could, to keep the water from our 
underclothes. How were we to avoid the cascade? Our entry into 
the shaft was from a narrow cleft some 20 inches wide. To right 
and left of us, the rock wall was rotten and covered with a 
granular sort of calcite that forbade any displacement of the 
ladder; the water we could see, followed along the same cleft 
into an opening 10 metres below, and the only way down was in 
the direct line of its fall. We were just going to begin the descent 
when Eymas had a brain-wave. We had with us an old sack 
which had just ended its useful life; if we used this as barrage, it 
might plug the cascade long enough to let us get down on a 
doubled rope. It struck me as a wonderful idea, and wedging 
myself in the cleft, I started on my role of water engineer. 
Choosing a narrow bit of the channel, I stuffed the sack in and 
held it there, putting all my weight on it. Directly the water was 
cut olf, the first man went down more or less dry. The knotty 
problem was how the last man would manage; must he be pre¬ 
pared to face the shower-bath? 1 suggested drawing lots for who 
should be the victim, but Eymas and Potie offered to stay above 
as a relay party, so I gratefully accepted the proposal. Sitting 
up there uncomfortably perched in that damp, cold, draughty 
spot, without any of the usual bivouac equipment, they would 
have to fulfil the thankless, inglorious task of assuring the safety 
of others for whom their unselfish act would procure that sheer 
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delight, the revelation of the unexplored. A great act of self- 
denial. 

I left them with a certain amount of food, my extra pull-over 
and a tin of solidified spirit, then followed the others down the 
shaft. I went slowly so as to get the most out of my descent. 
Hanging there like a spider on the end of a thread, I cast my eye 
round the black, scarred walls of this pit, on which the beams of 
my lamp made huge shadowy phantoms perform a witches’ 
dance. It was such a fantastic place, I would have liked to stop a 
moment or two, but Potie startled me out of my reverie by 
yelling: 

‘Hurry up! the barrage is just going to overflow!’ 

Realizing the shower might descend at any moment, I let the 
rope slip through my hands to produce acceleration; I saw the 
glistening floor of the shaft getting near and was only three feet 
from it when I tightened my hold on the rope to stop myself. I 
had forgotten how surprising can be the elasticity of forty 
metres of nylon and I twice banged the boniest part of my 
anatomy against the bottom of the bowl below, at the same time 
being left in no doubt as to the iciness of the water and the hard¬ 
ness of the rock. 

With my third dip in the bath I definitely arrived, but had 
barely had time to appreciate bath and arrival when my lamp 
was blown out by a violent blast of air. I had no time to see 
where it might have come from, before a cataract of water drove 
me out of the sitz-bath. I shook off some of the water, lit my 
lamp and roared out to ask for some explanation. 

‘Why, I took away the barrage! I heard you take three steps, 
then the rope went slack; I thought you were down!’ 

I broke off further discussion—the noise of the falling water 
made it difficult—with a remark that was suitably forcible and 
coarse, picked up my sack and disappeared in the final cleft. 
Some crawling, and writhing and a final pull up brought me into 
the Great Gallery. 

The others were there waiting for me, giving vent to their 
delight in Indian war-whoops, varied by rapturous exclamations 
in which the words ‘grandeur’ constantly occurred. They could 
not contain themselves for joy, and it was delightful to see they 
were as excited at what they saw as Garby and I had been on 
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July 13. They too, were being amply rewarded for all their years 
of toil, prospecting and weariness. 

But time was passing and our halt was short; the gallery went 
on and we were all in a hurry to discover the extent of this vast 
nave, whose roof was barely perceptible, even in the concentra¬ 
ted light of our five lamps. I discreetly dropped to the rear of the 
party and let them discover for themselves the importance of our 
recent conquest, the birthplace of the Germe, of the Starless 
River of our dreams. Once more I was looking at the first great 
pools, where the water was five metres deep, quietly asleep on its 
bed of black mud; at muddy margins from which the recent 
floods had already obliterated all traces of our visit and even 
modified their contours! To me it all seemed quite familiar, and 
1 could present this new domain to my companions as if I were 
the owner. At one point, a dam of stones, the result of some 
mysterious convulsion, held back and filtered the latest deposits 
of slime, so that the water came out on the far side a clear limpid 
stream frisking over the rocks in its bed. But only for a few yards 
before its liberty and its gay babble were again cut off by huge 
rocks that must have fallen from the roof ages ago. These vast 
unstable boulders rumbled as we climbed over them, as 
if enraged at this interruption of centuries of undisturbed 
repose. 

Lower down, the river comes out again into the open. 
Released from the clawing hold of the rocks it runs along joy¬ 
ously over a white carpet where we could stride along in its 
company; a carpet of friable calcite with broad brown streaks 
scored out in it by the flood water when it carries down the 
enormous rocks that now in places dam the river. This nice, 
easy going continued for 400 metres till we arrived at the farthest 
point reached in our visit of July 14,1953, Cadoux Lake, so named 
in memory of that visit, where I found there the note I had left. 
The two tiny cascades were still spreading little ripples over this 
great mirror. On the far side, where all eyes were fixed, was dark¬ 
ness and the unknown, promising adventure. Aldo and Petzl 
inflated our boat and a few strokes of the paddle took us across 
the lake to a pleasant landing on a sandy beach, just below a 
ten-foot wall of rock. At the top of the wall we had a surprise; a 
huge ochre dome, the first we had found—in fact, the first 
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stalagmitic work in this cave—presented a sort of great rounded 
protesting back over an appalling chaos beneath us. 

Our attention was, however, soon diverted to a strange 
spectacle that was revealed as we advanced. It was a really re¬ 
markable scene. We stood on the highest tier of a great amphi¬ 
theatre 35-40 metres across, the tiers of loose rocks below us 
sloped down for 50 metres. To right and left immense masses of 
yellow, white and pink calcite draped the walls that rose to the 
roof 50 metres above. At the foot of the tiers of seats, a pit for 
the orchestra had been excavated by the river which cut straight 
through the great hall and vanished into the wings. The audi¬ 
ence, by no means numerous, were small stalagmites isolated or 
in groups dispersed all round at dill'erent levels; there they 
remained, motionless, rigid figures in their ermine capes, dumb 
with admiration. But let us stop this chatter! The performance 
began centuries ago; the river orchestra playing its endless over¬ 
ture .. . Look! The curtain has gone up ... 

On the stage, those dancers in their thousands dressed in white 
were perfoming in these strange surroundings the fantastic 
ballet of the night. 

The lights were turned off, the scene vanished; we went down 
to see what was happening on the stage. We descended the slope 
of debris, crossed the river which seemed to be trying to keep us 
back and arrived on the stage of Bourgin Hall. What a be¬ 
wildering sight it was! A whole forest of delicately chiselled 
shafts rose up into the dark, like the columns of a Greek temple 
that had lost their capitals in the course of ages, and on the 
ground, those capitals dispersed among the vast boulders. 
Above were classic domes that reminded us of the bulbous 
steeples of Orthodox or Eastern churches. Beneath, hidden in 
the folds of the white mantles or strewn upon the ground, the 
crystals. We looked at them speechless with delight and admira¬ 
tion, wondering at their delicacy of form, their spotless white; 
the fancies revealed in these strange calcite forms were truly 
wonderful. 

We were now close to the farthest end of the hall sloping down 
to the river, which made its appearance in a gallery after a 
temporary disappearance on our left. It was quite a problem to 
reach it, perched as we were on a nearly vertical slope of rocks 
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in extremely unstable equilibrium, nor could we see any way of 
anchoring our ladder. While Petzl was looking for some satis¬ 
factory place, 1 solved the problem by letting myself slide down 
with the loose rocks and arrived at the bottom under an ava¬ 
lanche of shale. Before I could get clear a big boulder that had 
been dislodged tore down the slope and carried away the sack I 
was holding in my hand. Not a serious mishap, but 1 made haste 
to get away from such an unhealthy spot and went over to the 
men at the foot of the ladder and strongly advised them to 
use it! 

Our way ahead lay along the actual bed of the river; it was 
horribly rough, holes like giant saucepans and rounded stones; 
all the signs that in flood-time the river was a raging torrent. 
From what seemed a short distance downstream came the 
rumbling noise that generally means a waterfall, and the river 
did, in fact, disappear where the gallery narrowed to not more 
than 15 metres. Luckily, the main flow of water was a short 
distance away on our left, and we had no difficulty in fixing our 
ladder outside the actual fall. Petzl went down first, and I fol¬ 
lowed. On the way I noticed a new lot of water issuing from the 
rock wall and splashing over the bottom rungs of the ladder; it 
was easily avoided and 1 landed among the many hollows one 
always finds immediately below a fall. 

Forty metres farther on we had to halt at another drop, not 
nearly so high as the last; we soon passed it despite the water 
that fell over it. At the bottom we were dismayed to find a big 
pool of clear deep water occupying the whole width of the 
gallery, here at its narrowest, only four metres. The only way of 
passing without a bath seemed to be a ledge on our left. 1 tried 
in vain to drive in pitons to secure me or fix a rope for handholds; 
the rock was rotten, and, finding no hold, 1 had to let Fernand 
have a try. He was disgusted at being stopped by such an 
absurdly short bit of climbing and announced: ‘I’ll probably 
fall in, but we must lump it; we’ve got to get past.’ 

He started across a ledge, feeling his way cautiously on finger¬ 
tips and toes on the downward sloping rock. Inch by inch he 
crept along and seemed to have passed the worst and was pre¬ 
paring to take off from a hold and cross an angle of the basin; 
he was even shouting: ‘Done it,’ when he lost his balance, made 
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a magnificent dive and vanished under water. As he could not 
swim, I was just preparing a rescue, when he emerged on to the 
bank, a droll type of water-nymph, dripping and in a helmet! 

We had a good laugh over it; Fernand offered to help me 
across the traverse, but I preferred to stay where I was while he 
went on down stream to reconnoitre. Brunei joined me and we 
waited. 

We grew more and more impatient, and curiosity to know 
what lay beyond induced me to have another try at crossing the 
ledge. I took it slowly, calculating the effect of every movement, 
and succeeded in getting past without falling into the pool. I 
drove a piton into a sound crack and fixed a ladder horizontally; 
this enabled Brunei to cross easily and we set off in pursuit of 
Fernand. 

As we went on, the gallery increased to almost the size it had 
been before we reached Cadoux Lake. There were no traces of 
calcite deposits here; the walls were so rotten that the surface 
scaled off in thin sheets that easily broke in pieces, their position 
on the wall showing that even in the spring floods the water 
never rose much above two metres. (Even that means an enor¬ 
mous volume of water, for the gallery was more than 20 metres 
wide!) But the farther we went, the narrower it became and the 
roof came down to only 6 metres above us. Then we saw Petzl. 
Had some fresh obstacle stopped him? As usual, it was another 
drop with its basin at the bottom. He was even then leaning over 
a ledge to see if there was a way down. 

‘Pass me a ladder!’ 

‘We haven’t one left, 1 fixed the last at the pool where you 
took your bath; I’ll go and fetch it.’ 

‘No point in that, we’ll be coming here again, the bottom of 
the ladder will be in a pool and we shall want the boat, and as 
that is back at Cadoux Lake, we’ve not time to fetch it.’ 

‘By the by, what time is it?’ 

‘? ? ? ’ 

All three burst out laughing; we had not a watch amongst us. 

‘Why! I thought you had yours.’ 

‘No, I did not want to keep it on my wrist, so I left it outside.’ 

‘Who does know the time, then?’ 

‘Eymas may do, but he is a bit far off to ask!’ 
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‘Anyhow, it doesn’t much matter, only we must be behind our 
time-table and the others will be getting worried!’ 

Petzl set our fears at rest: ‘It can’t be more than fifteen hours 
since we came in; nothing to be afraid of in that, but we ought 
to go back.’ 

We took a last look at the unknown possibilities ahead, but 
even the concentrated beams of our lamps were lost in the vast 
chaos they revealed. 

‘One can’t even see a wall! It’s simply immense!’ 

‘What about fetching the boat and the ladder? Shall we risk 
it?’ 

‘No, we can’t, it is against all reason. We’ll go no farther to¬ 
day; we'll go back after leaving on the wall the initials of our 
new group: S.G.-C.A.F....’ 

The drops on the way back were passed without a hitch, and 
on the way up to Bourgin Hall, we turned the dangerously steep 
loose rocks by a perfectly simple staircase. Once up that, we 
took the customary meal to give us an excuse for lingering in 
this wonderful amphitheatre. Aldo, who is always prying about, 
was constantly discovering fresh pockets of crystals, every 
surprising lind increasing our wonder and delight. 

‘What a pity Marry is not here! What photos he could have 
taken!’ 

Cadoux Lake came in sight again, then the Grand Gallery. 
How gloomy and lacking in variety it looked now! And how 
bare after the stalagmite sculptures of Bourgin Hall. 

As we returned towards the muddy pools, Petzl and Aldo 
made an inspection of the gallery opening on our right (Petzl’s 
Gallery). While Brunei and Bretizel went on to let Eymas know 
we were back, I had a look round higher upstream. I did not get 
far; a sinister black hole filled the whole width of the gallery and 
I felt the sticky mud of the edges beginning to hold me in. I had 
to retreat to avoid being engulfed in this Mud Zone of the 
chasm. After that, as I waited for Petzl and Aldo, I stuck my 
nose into a gully leading into their gallery, but a steeply rising 
shaft soon stopped me. As I came out of it, I met my two friends, 
highly pleased with themselves. 

‘We got 200 metres into it; it continues just as big, 10-15 
metres wide; it deserves a serious visit some time.’ 


H 
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‘By all means! but let us hurry up, Eymas and Potie must be 
figures of ice by now!’ 

So they must! we had indeed forgotten them! The cat-run was 
reached, and soon after, the foot of Aldo’s shaft. The sluice was 
worked as before and we got up without being wet through. On 
reaching the relay, 1 asked Eymas the time. 

‘My watch has stopped, he said, it is full of water, but it must 
be fifteen or twenty hours we’ve been waiting.’ 

We thought he must be exaggerating from cold and weariness. 
The time must have seemed long indeed to him and Potie; we 
could almost certainly halve the figure. The time-table must have 
been duly followed and we reckoned we should be out of the 
cave by afternoon. 

Slowly, we made our way back to the surface: the drops, 
Gontard’s shaft, Garby’s shaft, the Boudoir, the Big Cleft, 
Cairn Hall. Every shaft climbed meant something gained, but 
also one or two additional sacks of gear which our arms were 
becoming powerless to lift. At Cairn Hall, coming up last, I 
found the whole party collapsed in a corner, overcome with 
sleep. I would have liked to wake them, but the temptation was 
too strong and I sank down beside them into the arms of a 
Morpheus grotesquely plastered with mud! 

I wonder how long we slept there! No one could say, only 
that waking up was a dreadful trial. Sleep in such conditions 
is always deleterious; you feel chilled to the bone, your limbs 
all stiff, your reactions half paralysed, and to restore warmth 
to the body you dance an absurd form of samba. The con¬ 
ventions of dancing may not be strictly observed; that does 
not prevent this samba from thawing the limbs and restoring 
morale. 

Once thoroughly awake, I made for the ladder, and began to 
climb up, using the rope doubled round a piton at the top as an 
extra assurance. The rope in this shaft was of hemp and did not 
slip easily round the support. First, two, then four of the men 
at the bottom had to pull on it to keep it stretched. I had to stop 
on every rung for the rope to tighten again, and 10 metres below 
the top, it got completely stuck. 

‘I’ve got some slack here! Pull!’ 

‘There are four of us pulling, as it is!’ 
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‘Well, let six pull, if necessary! I’m all messed up in the rope!’ 

The last two hurried to help in the hauling, only to catch the 
four as they subsided into their arms; the rope had deteriorated 
from long use underground and had ended its usefulness in a 
general collapse. 

I finished the ascent of the ladder without security from the 
rope; then I gathered in the remaining part of the rope, let it 
down and held it for the others as they came up, praying none 
of them would fall off the ladder! And meanwhile 1 made up my 
mind, in view of what had happened, to have no more hemp in 
our gear. Its use in speleology is not really advisable, for water 
rots it quickly and superficially there is nothing to show how 
much a rope has deteriorated. 

Above the shaft, I resumed my place at the rear and went last 
up the Ruiz shaft. On emerging from the cat-run, I was quite 
surprised not to see the sun, not even daylight. Was it really 
night? 1 could hardly believe it; yet the watches we had left 
behind were quite definite about it; it was 10 p.m.! So we must 
have been 38 hours underground. 

There had been so many wonderful things to look at, so many 
good moments to enjoy that to us of the advance party the time 
had passed quickly; it was a different story for the relay parties, 
who had stayed on duty for 20 hours and must have found them 
long indeed! Our special thanks were due to them for the way 
they had stuck to their thankless task, all the more praiseworthy 
in being inglorious; a grand example of team-work. Now there 
was need for haste. Down in the valley, they must be already 
anxious about us, so we shouldered our sacks and hastened off 
towards the lapiaz. 

‘Ho there! Ho! It’s Berger.... It’s Marry!’ 

Two lights kept appearing and disappearing among the trees. 
We knew who it was. 

‘I told Berger we should be back late in the afternoon. As 
no one has turned up, he has come to see if we wanted help .. . 
I only hope he has not called up the Mountain Rescue H.Q. 1 
We shall look pretty fair fools if he has!’ 

1 The mountain Rescue of Grenoble is composed of a rescue squad of specialists 
prepared to work in caves and equipped with the requisite apparatus; several of 
the squad are mountaineers as well as speleologists. 
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Our two rescuers reached us sweating and breathless. ‘Has 
there been an accident? Is it serious?’ 

We answered with a hearty laugh, and both, seeing they were 
quite mistaken, became equally hilarious. 

‘No accident, just something stupendous in the way of caves. 
Cadoux has made a rough calculation and we can’t be far from 
350 metres down and we have followed the river for something 
like 800 metres’. 1 

‘Good show! but do hurry up. At 21.00 I rang up the chaps 
to say you were not back and they’ll be here before long!’ 

That’s all right, they can carry our sacks!’ 

‘What a crew you are, upsetting us all for nothing!’ 

‘No need to grouse, the old chasm goes on farther yet and 
gets bigger and bigger.’ 

‘Good enough! that seems to deserve a drink!’ 

Berger promptly held out his flask; we drained it to the last 
drop. 

By 23.00 we were at the Col and the chalets not far off, below. 
Nor was the rescue party! A long glittering serpent was winding 
its way up in the darkness. For whom, this torchlight procession, 
if not for us? See how quick we can be! The meeting took place 
fittingly enough at the table in the chalet in a general celebration. 
These loyal friends thinking only of us, were only too happy to 
find the false alarm ending in such convivial fashion. 

After this the snow came and put an end to the Sornin ex¬ 
plorations of 1953. The la Sure basin, being very open to the 
north is particularly affected by snowfall. Arriving early and 
disappearing late it blocks the entrance to the Berger Chasm for 
three or four months, while the drifts the wind piles up against 
the bands of rocks round it sometimes last into May. 2 

1 Later corrected figures are depth — 372 metres, distance in gallery 733 metres. 

2 The following took part in the expedition of 7-9 November: Cadoux (leader) 
Fernand Petzl, Paul Brunei, Pierre de Bretizel, Aldo Sillanoli, Louis Eymas 
and Louis Potie. Duration of exploration 38 hours: length traversed 1167 metres; 
depth reached —372 metres. 
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JEAN CADOUX (assisted by P. BRUNEL) 

Six Days Under the Earth 

The Great Attack of 1954 


winter was ending; the snow which had diverted the affections 
of many of our team, as well as slowing down our speleological 
activities, was withdrawing to the heights and gave us back the 
ski enthusiasts. 

The S.G.-C.A.F. was recovering its members and with the 
arrival of spring it resumed its active life. But before we actually 
vanished into our potholes, the group was summoned toa special 
meeting on March 28; the agenda, the Berger Chasm. For some 
time it had come up repeatedly in our discussions, and we finally 
determined to make a really big attack on the Sornin cave in 
1954. 

The previous expedition of November 9 had shown that this 
chasm was altogether too important an affair to be explored 
further by the methods we had hitherto adopted. The amount of 
material needed involved a long, tiring carry to the mouth of the 
cave; it made the lowering and hoisting at shafts a slow and 
complicated business and thus so retarded the progress of a 
small advance party that it ceased to be effective. To reach the 
present greatest depth of —372 metres took 15 hours, working 
as we had been doing, and that is quite enough to tire a party 
out. It was therefore impossible to launch a further attack on 
what might lie beyond and afterwards return. We had to think 
of some fresh way of extending exploration; that was the first 
point to be discussed. 
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Suggestions were not lacking, but they differed widely. Each 
of them offered a way of dealing with the difficulties we were 
likely to encounter. If, for example, the chasm continued in a 
succession of great shafts, improbable though that was in view 
of the lie of the strata, the ideal method would be to let the party 
move camp from place to place as it advanced. That would make 
it difficult to maintain communication with the surface. One or 
two members of the team would have to be left at each camp to 
keep up a shuttle service; not a very attractive job for them. The 
team could not possibly remain for several days without contact 
with the outside world. 

Another rather interesting suggestion was to have a base 
camp and send out small exploring parties from it to take spells 
of twenty to thirty hours. That would, however, impose a limit 
on our activities, for we should soon get too far away from the 
base camp to undertake a deep penetration of the chasm. More¬ 
over, such a plan would only work if the chasm went on down 
fairly regularly, without any serious obstruction. 

A third suggestion, a sort of compromise, was finally deemed 
the best; a base camp established as far in as possible, where five 
or six men would remain, and a mobile camp for a fairly small 
advance party. 

Obviously we had no sound basis on which to formulate our 
plans: all the suggestions made must depend for their working 
out on the physical structure of the chasm. Yet, without being 
too rigid, we might well consider all the possibilities in preparing 
for an expedition that would last a week! An attack on such a 
scale is almost comparable to a Himalayan campaign; it must 
work out in accordance with a prearranged plan, every man 
having a particular part to play, a definite bit of work to do. 
Whether on the surface or at the deepest point, each member of 
the team has an equally important role. A Himalayan party is a 
single unit, a huge pyramid of which every one is an integral part 
and must stick to his post whatever happens, for fear of bringing 
the whole thing down. A speleogical expedition is a similar 
pyramid with the point directed downwards. Whether it is a 
mere matter of transporting wood or doing a bit of surveying, 
everything can help to make the whole plan work out well, 
everything is directed to a single aim—success. 
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The fitting out of an expedition on a grand scale entails an 
immense amount of work, needs much time and supervision, 
and we had to apportion the duties: 

Brunei and Dr Bruhel would look after the first aid and 
medicines. 

Eymas and Sillanoli, the financial side. 

Potie, administration and geology. 

Lavigne and de Bretizel, scientific observations. 

Berger and Marry, photography. 

Gontard and Michallet would run the camp outside the chasm, 
would see to communication by telephone with the advance 
party and could, in an emergency, get together a rescue party 
with Dr Bruhel. 

My job was to see to the material required, to the smooth 
working of the preparations, to the equipping with the necessary 
apparatus of the whole chasm down to 250 metres below, to 
give the directions to the team before the attack began and to be 
responsible for topography. 

Fernand Petzl, with his long experience of cave exploration, 
which had given such fine results in the Trou du Glaz, seemed 
the most competent of us all to lead the advance party, and we 
all agreed that this should be his role. 

For three months preparations went on. The financing of the 
project was, I need hardly say, one of our toughest problems, 
and we had great difficulty in finding the necessary cash. Having 
failed to get any help in official quarters, we were often obliged 
to appeal to the generosity of individuals and private firms. We 
were still unknown to the public and many of our letters were 
not answered. However, we did get help from Produits vita- 
mines Gerble. (Gerble’s vitamin products), les Pates Lustucru 
(flour products). Millet's sacks, le lait Mont Blanc (Milk pro¬ 
ducts). Pierre Chevalier managed to get us two cases of rations 
from the local commissariat, and the Army lent us telephones. 

Our material for cave-work was still far from adequate, and 
Sunday after Sunday was spent in making ladders, repairing 
rucksacks and patching our dilapidated overalls. 

At the end of June, I was free to abandon my studies and get 
down to serious work on the expedition. I pressed on with the 
final preparations and on July 9 a ton of stuff in various parts 
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of the town was ready to be taken up to Sornin. The problem of 
transport was still unsolved. Must we really carry a load like 
that on our backs? Michallct, our jeep specialist, had a look at 
the path and thought we could get one of these cars as far as the 
pastures on the plateau. The idea was worth trying and thanks 
to the friendly assistance of Andre Bourgin, head engineer of the 
6th regional electricity authority, we were lent a Willys. 

On July 11, this jeep with over 5 cwt. of our stuff on board 
roared up the slope of the hill, in places as much as 30°! Quite a 
star turn! The road, broken up by the wood taken down it and 
deeply channelled by heavy rain, was just a mass of obstructions 
over which the jeep advanced in a series of bounds. When it had 
not sufficient width of road to get along, it mounted the bank 
and Michallet had to hold tight on the steering wheel to avoid 
being pitched out. Every revolution of the wheels was a triumph, 
but, despite the skill and nerve of the driver, we had to give up. 
Part of the transmission, of which the strength had been severely 
tested, was perpetually catching on the ground, while the wheels 
flew round in the air. We unloaded the stuff and after an un¬ 
forgettable half-hour our much-tried, valiant Willys was taken 
back to the village. Our day was to end with the transport on 
our backs of the 5 cwt. dumped in the woods; it needed four 
separate journeys. Still, as philosopher Eymas said: ‘Better to 
do a Sherpa’s job than carry back the fragments of the Jeep; not 
such hard work and far less expensive!’ 

Three days later, July 14, the official date for the start of the 
expedition, our full team w'as assembled at Engins, ready to 
carry up to the camp the rest of the material. However, our 
chauffeur was an obstinate fellow and expressed other views: ‘I 
must get the car on to the plateau.' 

His honour was at stake, and before we could persuade him 
to give up the plan, he plunged into the forest along another 
path. The car screamed, skated along, banged its four wheels on 
the ground, yet he managed somehow to take it into ... a lot of 
felled timber. There was no going through that; we were about 
level with the chalet, still a couple of hours’ walk from the chasm. 
We shouldered our heavy sacks and by evening everything had 
been carried to a camp beside the entrance. Most of those who 
had come up with us had work to do in the valley and left us. 
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Next morning, Petzl, Berthezen, Arnaud and Peaudecerf put 
up Fernand’s tent, a vast affair weighing over 60 lb.; big enough 
for a travelling circus. I began sifting the mass of material, which 
had been flung down anyhow in a perfectly chaotic heap; ruck¬ 
sacks, ropes, ladders, tins, cases, water-bottles, helmets ... a 
woeful sight! It suggested the impedimenta of an army in flight. 
It was to take me two days to get it sorted, to label and number 
the items and pack it up properly. By the Friday, July 16, 
thirteen sacks were ready and at 6 p.m. we began sending them 
down. Fixing up the telephone on the way, we had to carry them 
to the bottom of Garby’s shaft at 150 metres down. And a gruel¬ 
ling job it was! Five of us took 19 hours to complete it in ex¬ 
hausting journeys to and fro through the Big Cleft. 

Back in camp, we found Garby there with his girl friend, 
Claudine; they had just arrived and were already preparing a 
gargantuan meal for us, enough to burst any tummies less tough 
than ours! 

On Sunday, other members of the group came to visit us, 
laden like mules. We took the opportunity of further investiga¬ 
tion of the plateau and giving a finishing touch to our training 
by breathing the bracing air of a dozen of its potholes. 

Monday was spent in further preparation of what we should 
need for our camp in the cave. Aldo, Juge, Breyton and Marry 
proved fortunate additions to our party, for, though I did what 
1 could by tight packing and reducing amounts, there were 14 
fresh sacks to be taken below! 

At five o’clock next morning, there was a rush to partake of 
coffee; a coffee that would have woken the dead, elegantly 
served by our gallant cook, whose good temper was only 
equalled by our cool acceptance of her services. An hour later, 
leaving on the festal board our mess-tins with their remnants of 
a tasteless liquid smelling of greasy soup, we plunged down into 
the dark cavern, whose damp breath floated like smoke into the 
sunlight. 

As far as the bottom of the Garby shaft, we made rapid pro¬ 
gress, but there began a very different story. As we looked at 
those thirteen sacks left there on our last visit and the heavy 
rolls of telephone wire, more than one of us felt we would 
rather be looking for mushrooms than for what we could find in 
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potholes. There was no avoiding it, we plucked up our courage 
and we picked up our sacks and wound our way into the inter¬ 
minable cleft, forming one chain after another, and saluting our 
twenty-eight loads with volleys of oaths as we passed them along. 
Claudine who was carrying the gallon and a half of‘H’ grade 
petrol for the cookers gave off a subtle odour that warned us not 
to go near her with our carbide lamps, for fear of turning her 
into a torch. The shafts involved endless lowerings of loads; we 
almost wondered if some impish spirit was not bringing them 
up again. At long last, at 5 p.m. we reached the river, or rather 
where the river had been, for we arrived just in time to slake our 
thirst in some shrunken pools before certain well-meaning 
members of the party plunged their muddy boots into them. 
The traditional halt here was much appreciated, after which the 
long caravan continued its elephantine march in the best 
Oubanghi style. 

In Petzl’s gallery, the stream was still running and Garby 
made the most of it. After doing a grand skating turn in the 
slimy mud (a ‘spread-eagle’, I took it to be, if not a ‘change of 
edge double three’) he sat down in the water; we were heartless 
enough to enjoy it. Cadoux Lake was dried up and we reached 
Bourgin Hall, our final objective for the day, without further 
difficulty and with very obvious relief. Even the beauties of the 
place and the brilliant presentation of its attractions by our 
guide, Aldo, failed to prevent the whole company from relapsing 
into slumber on the great mound of sacks which, by some 
miracle, had been transported thus far. Very soon, however, 
the cold reminded us we were without our downy coverings, so, 
after a brief reconnaissance as far as the Little General’s cas¬ 
cade, we set our course once more sunwards, and a horrible 
slow journey back it was! Our feet did their best to co-operate, 
and yet failed to find the rungs as we neared the tops of ladders, 
and the ropes, meant only to guard against accident, became 
cables for our ten great parcels of inert flesh. 

Dr Bruhel was the only one who had some secret method of 
maintaining his best form; a secret hidden in mysterious red 
pills, which gave him the liveliest satisfaction, to judge by the 
face he made as he took one. He was kind enough to offer to 
share that satisfaction, but he convinced none of us sufficiently 
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to make us swallow what we disrespectfully called his trouser 
buttons. He certainly went up the ladders at record speed as 
far as the third rung; above that the pills, ‘heart pills" they were 
called, produced a strangely opposite effect, and eight vigorous 
pairs of arms were none too many to hoist the doctor’s 12f 
stone to the top of the shaft. ‘1 must have overdone the dose,’ 
he confided to Marry. But let me not underestimate the value 
of those same pills; we learned what wonderful properties they 
had. There was nothing like them for cleaning the chromium 
reflectors o f our lamps. 

In Cairn Hall we sank once more into the rather muddy arms 
of our Morpheus of the caves, and it was not till 10 a.m. after 
28 hours in the dark that we emerged to greet the sun and pay 
him homage by spreading out our clothes to dry. Our day ended 
in blissful idleness; we lay on our backs on the slabs of the 
lapiaz, letting the light and warmth run riot through us as we 
watched the clouds playing their games in the blue sky. 

Next day we were hard at work again. Owing to some un¬ 
accountable urge, we began to set our camp in order. Out of 
touch as urban life had made us with surroundings so utterly 
primitive, setting in order meant for us introducing some sort of 
similarity to the comforts of life in the valley far below. We set 
up partitions, we did our best to construct tables and benches, 
to mark out paths, to cut out staircases, to arrange the mess-tins 
in rows, thus destroying the beauty in nature’s lack of order and 
the charm of bohemian life. We shall, no doubt, be forgiven if it 
is remembered that a camp in which eight people live and which 
in a few days’ time may have to accommodate a crowd of 15-20, 
does need a minimum of arrangement, of comfort, and of some 
semblance of order, even if the beauty of nature has to suffer 
some affront. 

Thursday was a lovely July day, and we wandered all over the 
plateau. The warm summer sun was master of the sky, the small 
cumulus clouds were only there to attract his notice. He warmed 
the rough surface of the lapiaz slabs and brought out the scent of 
any bushes that could find a hold between them. The trees kept 
the air deliciously fresh as we strode along the paths through the 
woods. We had no idea where we meant to go; it mattered not; 
all we came for was to immerse ourselves in nature, enjoy its 
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peace and serenity and absorb its wisdom. At noon, we were on 
the top of la Bufle. From the valley far below rose echoes of a 
life of feverish activity; the hoots of motor horns, the whistles of 
trains, the scream of the sirens releasing on to the sticky asphalt 
the toiling robots from the factories. On the roads, the cars were 
racing along, using the full power of their mechanical horses to 
convey the poor creatures lolling back on their cushions watch¬ 
ing with lack-lustre eyes the glorious pageant of this Dauphine 
of ours. What a sad thing life is for the man who does his best to 
hurry to its end! To think that we would soon ourselves be going 
down into that hell of concrete, steel and blaring wireless! Better 
far, to turn our eyes upwards towards the Belledonne peaks that 
rose on the horizon; their everlasting snows shining in their 
granite settings, their glaciers undulating beneath the sky like a 
cat that is being stroked, at the feet of the jagged peaks on which 
our brother mountaineers find their delight. 

Facing us was the Chartreuse, its limestone summits rising out 
of a wide expanse of green forests like gems upon a velvet back¬ 
ground. Far away on the left, somewhere beneath that unclean 
haze was another of man’s prisons: Lyons. 

But the sun was sinking below the horizon; we had to get back 
and we put on the pace with night coming on fast and regained 
the camp before dark, avoiding the holes in the lapiaz, and the 
countless fissures that could entrap us. 

Saturday arrived, the eve of our D day. The previous day we 
we had gone down to Grenoble to make some last minute pur¬ 
chases. I spent it restocking the commissariat, as the best of the 
provisions, wine in particular, were running short, and on this 
Saturday evening we were able to celebrate the arrival of our full 
team, ending with the usual sing-song round the camp fire. 
Claudine brought out her guitar, Eymas and Berger their rustic 
flutes, and the old Alpine airs rose into the kindly, starry night, 
while voices powerful and somewhat out of tune took up the 
choruses. Mathieu was at his best with tales of Robert Lamour- 
eux, while Eymas and Berger, not to be outdone, produced 
their choicest taradiddles from their store of memories. Nothing 
more was needed to take us back into the old ‘grotesque’ atmos¬ 
phere of the ‘Fadas’. 

Not, perhaps, the sort of atmosphere recommended by The 
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Speleologist's complete Manual for the night before an important 
expedition, but the sky was so lovely, the fire so good and the 
team so happy to be once more together that we were tempted 
and fell. We have no regrets. 

Up till midnight, in the hollow of la Sure, we had passed a 
wonderful evening. Then the wiser among us drifted gradually 
towards the tents and the less wise followed. For a short time, 
occasional bursts of laughter broke out, then silence fell upon 
the forest and the great wood fire went out. 


At 5 a.m. a trumpet blew a persistent blast all round the camp. 
It was greeted with a choice repertoire, and Michallet had to 
take to his helmet before he had ended his task, for odd missiles 
came flying in his direction. The tents were collapsed on the most 
obstinate sleepers, and it was a good hour before most of us had 
gathered round steaming mugs of coffee. 

Experience had taught Petzl what a lengthy business the 
descent of the shafts could be; to avoid long waits and blocks 
there, he divided the leading team into smaller parties. He would 
go down first with Aldo, Arnaud, Berger and Chevalier; to be 
followed in an hour by a second party, Cadoux, Garby, Lavigne 
and de Bretizel: Eymas, Mathieu, Brunei and Potie would go 
down last. 

We were a very long time getting ready. The sacks were done 
up, undone, done up again, weighed, and we had to have re¬ 
course to much squeezing to get our impedimenta down to 
twenty sacks. Clearly some of the team were thinking too much 
of their personal comfort and a sharp look-out was needed to 
ensure that they did not take their whole wardrobe below with 
them! 

We had a last feel in our pockets to see if everything we should 
want was there. I picked up my surveying instruments, took a 
final affectionate farewell of my gourd of rum, which some rash 
man had left handy, and at 10 a.m. I entered the chasm with my 
party; the Big Adventure had begun. 

At the Cairn shaft, Lafl'ont and Berthezen were posted as a 
relay and helped in the lowering. We quickly got into the usual 
rhythm and things went swimmingly, the sacks going down at 
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record speed, a bit too quick indeed, for one of them caught on 
the way and was torn, pouring out a shower of Dextrosport, 
scattering it over the floor of Cairn Hall. We retrieved the largest 
pieces, then crawled into the Great Cleft. 

There in the darkness, the air was chilling, the surroundings 
damp; we could feel the moisture on the walls as we rubbed 
against them and we seemed to become different men. We had 
just left the every-day world with its sun and warmth and green¬ 
ness, all its life, and had come into another world, to which we 
had to adapt ourselves anew, to make ourselves a part of it by a 
gradual metamorphosis. The exuberant life of the outer world 
had faded away; each one of us became conscious of a part he 
had to play and the danger that lurked near by, ready to catch 
him at the slightest sign of carelessness. The mind has to be 
constantly alert, while the physical struggle with the rocks goes 
on. Yet feet and hands were growing familiar with every pro¬ 
jection and hold, and found them instinctively; which was just 
as well, for the sacks we carried often obscured our view. 

Here was Garby’s shaft; a descent on the doubled rope. I had 
a battle to free the feed tube 1 of my acetylene lamp from the rope 
that had jammed. Lavigne and de Bretizel came down without a 
hitch using a rope ring to thread the doubled rope. 

The success of this new method induced me to try it. All went 
well and 1 felt no qualms about it. Descending on the doubled 
rope in this way is certainly far quicker than climbing down the 
ladders. Garby was the only one who would have none of it, and 
came down by the rungs safely held by Soulas from above. That 
stout fellow, Soulas, stayed there as a relay to do all the lowering 
and was to come out of the chasm without a chance of seeing 
anything of all that happened later. 

‘Well, so long! and good luck! Let me know if you find a way 
out into the Vats!’ 

‘Right you are! We’ll bring you back a nice bottle of Sassenage 
water.’ 

At Aldo’s shaft we roped down again. The third party had 
joined us when we reached a depth of 256 metres 2 in the Great 

1 A flexible rubber tube connects the carbide generator, carried on the back, 
with the headlamp on the helmet. 

2 In this and in subsequent references to measurements of depth, the figure 
refers, of course, to the vertical distance below the level of the entrance. 
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Gallery; there the first party were waiting for us. Petzl was at the 
telephone, enjoying a good laugh; the conversation was evident¬ 
ly not too serious. We took our chance of exchanging a few 
quips with Gontard; everyone had a word or two to say to our 
friend on the surface. Brunei, feeling about in his sack for some 
delicacy had a nasty shock. In the many jolts it had suffered on 
the way down, the tins of honey had burst open and spread the 
contents all over the other things inside. A short meal was called 
for. We licked ladder rungs and various tins clean, and having 
completed out tasting, we set off ‘honeyed’ from head to foot. 

At Bourgin Hall, our hearts sank on seeing the mountainous 
pile of sacks we had deposited there the previous Thursday; no 
less than 28 of them, bringing the total to 48, something like 
seven cwt. of material. Should we ever manage to take along a 
load like that; or should we leave some of it where it was? We 
discussed the question at great length. 

‘Let us carry them as far as we can; when we have done all we 
can, we will set up our base camp.’ That was Fernand’s decision. 
A sensible plan, which was adopted, and each man undertook to 
carry three or four sacks. Fifty metres farther on, we reached the 
Little General’s cascade. A 20-metre ladder was placed in 
position and while others were lowering the baggage, 1 went off 
with Fernand to try and facilitate the traverse above the pool 
where he got such a sousing a year ago. A few pitons and a rope 
to serve as a handrail made the crossing of the ledge simple 
enough. This brought us to what had been our farthest point: 
372 metres down. Our memory of the place was a powerful 
waterfall tumbling into a deep basin. Now there was far less 
water, and the obstacle was much less forbidding. 

We drove in a piton and Potie advanced cautiously with a 
ladder to the edge of the mass of stalagmite that overhung the 
pool below. He put the end of the ladder behind an upstanding 
bit of rock, let it fall and descended; but the foot of the ladder 
was in the water and he went in up to his knees before he got a 
footing on the bank. 

A few big stones enabled the rest of the party to pass between 
the rock wall and the pool without getting wet. Now for the 
sacks! The lowering of these at the earlier drops had taken a long 
time; so we fixed up a ‘Tyrolienne’, a taut rope on which the 
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sacks were sent across hanging on a snap-ring. It worked with¬ 
out any mishap. Forty-eight sacks. . . . What a ghastly pile of 
them! 

Ahead of us lay the unknown. Rocks in the wildest confusion 
littered the floor of a vast gallery that stretched away into the 
darkness beyond the range of our lamps. Petzl was worried. 

‘If we have to climb over all these rocks, we shall not get far, 
laden as we are.’ 

‘Let us leave the big stuff here,’ said Eymas; ‘it is now 7 p.m. 
We can go on to see if we find a place for our base camp, then 
come back here for what we have left. We cannot possibly get 
along in there carrying more than 60 lb.’ 

So we started off with a couple of sacks apiece. We had to 
make detours round many of the rocks; some were as big as 
houses, others were more like stone walls. We might have been 
going through old ruins. In places the smaller stuff' wedged 
between two big rocks would give way and we had to use great 
caution where this might happen. Some of these pebbles 
glistened like ice, while in fuller light they assumed all sorts of 
tints: brown, greenish brown, orange, like bits of barley sugar 
terribly cold and hard. Brunei could not resist collecting some 
as he went along, knowing yet nothing of the wonders he was 
soon to see. 

For presently, there burst upon us a chorus of admiring cries, 
shouts of joy and whistles which rang out and reverberated like 
the thunder of an organ from the roof and walls of the vast nave, 
which was at that moment revealing its splendours. After the 
chaos of rocks we had just passed, we had come into calm, the 
great white calm where calcite dominates all. It was a delightful 
surprise, after the scene of cataclysm we had left, to come upon 
one of those exceptional sights which are the supreme attraction 
and reward of exploration underground, repaying us for all the 
hardships we have suffered there. 

I can only compare it to a cathedral, to a nave with a pro¬ 
fusion of columns and other architectural features on which 
the calcite had lavishly indulged its fancy. There were majestic 
domes of complicated design soaring above a forest of small 
elegant, beautifully sculptured columns, which some malevolent 
force in past ages had shaken on their bases and bent in all 
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directions. Their feet were dipped in a number of pools at vary¬ 
ing levels, whose lacelike edges traced upon the floor patterns 
of thin bands as of pink foam, intricate as the filaments of a 
jellyfish. The water in these pools was of such perfect purity that 
through ten or twelve feet of this pale green screen we could 
distinguish the most delicate crystalline formations, resembling 
those of coral. Aldo drew our attention to a stoup containing 
superb orange crystals that sparkled as our lamps shone upon 
them. Farther on was a small basin into which handfuls of cave 
pearls had been thrown as if it had been a jewel-case; semi¬ 
transparent gems attached to the bottom of the casket by the 
thinnest film of calcite. At one point a cluster of stalactites hung 
down like a tress of hair; at another were festoons of calcite so 
thin the light shone through it. From all over the roof hung 
stalactites, like white arrows or candles whose flame is cold to 
touch. We could have let our lamps play for ever on the details of 
this underworld, so strange as to seem unreal. The vault above 
us, though not so immense as that over the great rock chaos was 
finer than anything our boldest builders could have produced. 

It needed a great effort to tear ourselves away from such a 
spectacle when the time came when we had to go back to the 
Tyrolienne to fetch our sacks. The cookers were going strong 
when we returned. Lavigne, in our absence, had produced an 
unforgettable chicken soup; and it was more than welcome! for 
we had had nothing since morning and our insides were crying 
out for food. Hardly was the last mouthful swallowed when 
weariness overcame us, cigarettes went out while at our lips, 
and heads nodded. 

‘Now then; we must get the tents up; come and help me clear 
away the stones. I’ve found a bit of level ground.’ As he spoke, 
Garby pointed to a gravel-covered terrace on the slope of rubble 
overlooking the hall. The site was cleared, and before long, 
three canary-yellow tents were in position emitting loud snores, 
and beside them, Chevalier preferred to bivouac on his rubber 
mattress. 

It was midnight. Great clumsy boots were steaming in the 
lunar beams of forgotten lamps; their owners snugly wrapped in 
their down bags were drifting along a river of starlit dreams. 

Late to bed meant late to rise. Waking up was an effort; not 
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till 9 a.m. did the more valiant reluctantly leave the sleeping- 
bag’s pleasant warmth. We went through our provisions, our 
petrol, carbide and hauling gear, and we piled up in the tents 
such personal effects as needed protection from the surrounding 
damp that permeates any objects left about, of which, needless 
to say, there were plenty. 

We made a good breakfast and set off on our new exploration 
carrying ten sacks. We named the hall where we had camped the 
Hall of the Thirteen after the members of the team. As we ad¬ 
vanced into the unknown cavities ahead, the slope steepened 
and became covered with rubble like that above the camp. The 
boulders on it were insecurely wedged, and as we walked over 
them, they shifted and rumbled down into big holes. We 
crossed this part of the cave taking every precaution and pres¬ 
ently found ourselves in yet another hall even vaster than the 
last. Its name would be Germain’s Hall, in honour of the presi¬ 
dent of the C.A.F. The decoration of the walls was sterner, but 
quite as lavish; the floor was covered with a thick layer of 
calcite from streams which have left deposits on it. Columns and 
drapery trailing their ends in limpid pools were disposed in 
terraces, their white surfaces covered with a faint pink rash. 
These giants’ steps brought us to a small circular chamber with a 
low ceiling not more than a dozen feet above the floor. It was a 
mere recess in the left-hand wall; on the far side of a magnificent 
long barrier of eccentric stalactites the main gallery continued. 
We crossed a few ‘gours’ (calcareous furrows), then the floor 
took a downward turn that ended in an overhang. We directed 
the beams of our lamps into the blackness below with some 
anxiety, for out of the depths came the sound of a waterfall, and, 
judging by the noise it made, it must be a formidable affair. 
How were we to get past it? Had we the appliances we should 
need? A 20-metre ladder was hung from a bollard and this 
deposited us below the Balcony, above a richly decorated recess. 
Here the Starless River, which had vanished under rocks below 
the pool where we used the Tyrolienne, emerged once more. 
While the sacks were being lowered, Berger set off to explore in 
the direction indicated by the rumble of the waterfall. 

He was not more than thirty yards away when we heard a 
resounding laugh. ‘Come and look at the waterfall! It’s immense!’ 
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We hurried towards him, making anxious guesses as to its 
height and volume, and were very soon able to add our laughter 
to his. This underground Niagara, the possibly impassable 
obstacle, this super-waterfall, was no more than an absurd 
trickle that dripped from the swollen lips of a comic semblance 
of a face in the roof into a sort of flute over six feet high which 
acted as an amplifier. It was just another example of the decep¬ 
tive phenomena so often met with in caves. They are usually 
caused through the sound being reflected from the walls of a 
tunnel. Quite a slight sound can sometimes be so amplified that 
the rustling of a bat can become a frightening rumble, enough to 
terrify the uninitiated. In the present case, the cause of amplifi¬ 
cation was simple; the air carried along by the column of water 
and compressed at the bottom of the six-foot pipe was escaping 
through a hole in the side where the water came out: a strange 
type of harmonica! We were often to enjoy a laugh at the way 
we had been tricked. 

All round us water was dripping from projecting concretions 
of calcite on to dome-like mounds so close together they nearly 
blocked the gallery. A dozen feet below us at their base, the 
river burst out from beneath the massive deposits and plunged 
with a protesting rumble into a narrow canon. We circum¬ 
vented the obstacles and set foot in its bed. The roof here came 
lower, the walls closed in and deposits of mud made us fear we 
might be near the end of possible advance. And soon, beneath a 
garden where grew numbers of diminutive columns, the water 
vanished again between some massive boulders. Was this, 
indeed, where our adventure was to end? 

In front of us the gallery rose and opened out into a great, 
gloomy chamber, a muddy, depressing place. We crawled up on 
all fours over a thick layer of mud diluted in places by a small 
stream and found ourselves actually at the top of a dam. The 
face we had climbed held back the water when the river was in 
flood, so that it left behind the dirty coat of mud. The other face 
was a great contrast, being covered with a thick immaculate 
deposit of calcite; a tiny cascade, brought by a small conduit on 
to a dome of rock, spread out over the undulating surface and 
washed every speck of dirt away. This further slope of the bar¬ 
rage presented an almost vertical drop into a hollow seven or 
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eight metres across, closed on the far side by a wall that went 
right up to the roof and seemed to block any further advance 
into the cave. 1 was with the leading party and lost no time in 
sliding down the slope; and very fast 1 went. Though I was 
wearing tricouni nails, I skidded, and after the seat of my 
trousers had had a good wash on the dome, 1 landed (should I 
say foundered?) on a gour where I found Brunei. Another pool 
or two and we reached the wall. There was no need to spend 
much time looking for a way past. At the foot of the wall a 
square doorway opened on to a staircase. A descent of its 
rounded steps took us beyond the wall to a small balcony that 
gave us a view down into a richly ornamented gallery with the 
river flowing through it. A ladder took us down another 10 
metres to where we could paddle along in the water among great 
blocks that had fallen from the roof. The dimensions of the 
gallery soon diminished, the walls closed in, and before long our 
gallery was only a very narrow cleft into which the river made a 
noisy disappearance. 

‘Shall we inflate the boats?’ 

‘Wait a bit, we’ll see later; anyhow, it’s too narrow here, 
they’d never get through.’ 

Petzl and Lavigne left their sacks and went off to prospect. It 
was tricky work, the holds being far apart and the projecting bits 
of rock liable to break off, while the variations in the width of 
the cleft prevented back and foot methods. An advance of only a 
few metres involved fearsome acrobatics, which ended, as they 
inevitably do, in two spectacular immersions. Once wet through, 
there was nothing to prevent a further advance; they promptly 
encountered a cascade. After the immersion, why not a shower- 
bath ! Eymas coming after the two leaders to the entrance of the 
canon decided, after a moment’s reflection, that it would be wise 
to get into bathing drawers. Discarding trousers and socks, he 
advanced with stoic fortitude along the bottom of the narrow 
passage. On reaching the cascade, he went at it helter-skelter, 
slipped and fell sprawling into Lavigne’s arms. 

Not greatly encouraged by these efforts, I thought I would 
wait for the three to return; nor were they long in doing so. 

‘The cleft widens’, Petzl told us, ‘the river deepens and we can 
go along in the boats, but we shall need our waterproof things, 
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for we are bound to come to pools, or waterfalls or places too 
narrow for the boats to pass and we stand a good chance of 
getting a wetting like the one we’ve just had.’ 

‘But our waterproof things are in the base camp!’ 

‘All the same, we had better leave the stuff here and come 
back to-morrow; in any case, we must change before going any 
farther; we have not a dry stitch on us.’ 

We left the sacks where they were and set off for the tents. 
Garby and I, with Potie to help us with the surveying chain, 
began our topographical work. In the Berger chasm we followed 
the galleries still in process of excavation by a stream, the Germe 
which we had named Starless River, as we could not be sure of 
its relation to the actual Germe in the Vats of Sassenage. This 
stream in the course of its passage of five to six kilometres 
underground has a fall of no less than 1170 metres before it 
emerges at the Vats. Since we hoped some day to produce a plan 
of the Vats and also of the Berger Chasm, it behoved us to make 
an accurate survey; only so could we build up any theory on 
which to base our future explorations and determine the exact 
part of the cave system on which to concentrate our efforts to 
effect the junction. 

For this sort of topographical work we needed an instrument 
that was strong, easily handled and also accurate. Bearing these 
requirements in mind, we chose the Peigne compass with a 
clinometer for measuring the angle of slopes and a measuring 
line. We have often been asked why we did not use an altimeter 
as other speleologists have done in recent exploration. We 
rejected it for several reasons. Above ground, provided the 
atmospheric pressure remains constant, atmospheric pressure is 
proportional to the altitude, but it has been found that under¬ 
ground the compression and rarefaction of the air due to air 
currents and waterfalls affect the readings of an altimeter. It 
must also be remembered that in the course of an expedition 
lasting several days the barometric pressure may vary greatly; 
and further, the altimeter is sensitive to sudden jolts, which 
makes it an unsuitable instrument for speleologists who are 
concerned about the accuracy of the figures recorded. 

In the Berger Chasm we tried hard to get the best results from 
our instruments, and to lessen the possibility of errors and 
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double the chance of getting a correct result, two observers did 
their surveying separately, using the same stations. Comparison 
of the two sets of data enabled us to check our findings. The 
differences in the figures proved to be unimportant; in a differ¬ 
ence of level of 455 metres the total divergence was only 4 
metres, a mere 087%. We took a long time over our surveying; 
but Berger and Chevalier were anxious to take a great many 
photographs of this wonderful cavern and kept shooting in 
every corner of it, blinding us with their flashes. We all reached 
camp together at 7.0 in the evening. 

Lavigne, promoted to the position of head cook, lit the cook¬ 
ers and prepared our dinner. Brunei opened his tubes of Dolpyc 
and mercilessly massaged those who had suffered immersion. 
About the calorific qualities of this unguent he knew as little as 
his patients and he spread a liberal coat of it upon them. He tested 
its quality a few minutes after when he inadvertently began to 
lick up some biscuit crumbs in the palm of his hand! The 
patients themselves were stamping about as a result of the 
violent reactions! They would know better another time! Garby 
and I in the seclusion of our tents were setting out the results of 
our observations. Adding up the figures, we arrived at a mini¬ 
mum difference of level of 140 metres between the base camp 
and the entrance to the cleft where the river vanished. The 
announcement of this figure was greeted with loud cheers; for, 
if we had descended at least 100 metres below the pool of the 
Tyrolienne, we must have certainly gone more than 600 metres 
down. 

We had done a very rash thing in announcing these figures, 
for the team demanded more and yelled: ‘We want to know the 
final depth reached.’ 

‘But we don’t know how far the base camp is below the Tyrol¬ 
ienne.’ 

‘Well! Do the survey as far as the Tyrolienne.’ 

‘Do you mean this evening?’ 

‘Why not? Are you afraid of being benighted?’ 

‘We’ve done about enough for to-day; we’ll have dinner and 
then think about it.’ 

They would have none of it! A howling barrier of men that 
nothing would move forbade our access to the kitchen, which 
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was already tickling our nostrils with the smell of a delectable 
soup. What could we do? Moved by such appeals, we gave in, 
took up our instruments and set off with Poti6 for the Great 
Rubble Heap. 

It was 10 p.m. when we had finished the job and were again in 
sight of camp. From the top of the last rocks that dominate it, it 
presented a strangely fantastic scene, and despite our desperate 
longing to satisfy our hunger, we halted a moment to look in 
wonder at it. 

The camp was wrapped about by the dense, damp night of 
caves, without a break in its impenetrable darkness. Only three 
Venetian lanterns, torches hung on some wire or other, threw a 
dim light across the all-pervading blackness. Three yellow tents 
glowed with soft phosphorescence in the inky desert. Like moths 
attracted by this hobgoblin light, the bright points of the lamps 
gave a last flicker before going out. 

A wild burst of pipe music suddenly broke the oppressive 
quiet, starting a strange dance of demoniac shadows on the 
yellow canvas of the tents. What witches’ revel was this? What 
frenzied dance of phantoms which thus violated an age-long 
ban of silence? Was it the realization of a dream, or just the 
mad vision of a nightmare? 

A sudden signal brought an interruption of this ballet; the 
vision faded out. A stone thrown by an unseen maestro put an 
end to the show. After all, it may have been only a pebble our 
feet had set rolling. At any rate, the piping ceased and the 
powerful beams of the lamps shot out into the night, frightening 
away any spirits of darkness hovering around. 

‘They’re back!’ came a voice. 

Lights appeared all over the terrace where the tents stood, as 
our arrival was announced. 

‘What about it? Are you getting the figures ready?’ 

‘Steady on! You’ve got nice full tummies; give us a chance; 
we’ll work them out to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow? Let’s have them now!’ 

‘Pass me your notes,’ said Chevalier. ‘I’ll do the working 
out.’ 

He took our note-books and we made a bee-line for our mess- 
tins; calm was restored. While we were busy pouring soup down 
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our throats, Chevalier was plotting the slopes we had measured, 
and adding up the figures and was soon able to announce: 

‘The Glazes all but beaten; from the Tyrolienne to here there 
must be a fall of at least 120 metres.’ 

‘That means the river cleft is 620 metres down?’ 

‘At least that, for I have taken the lower of the two sets of 
figures.’ (Worked out by trigonometry later, the figure was 
641 - 5 metres.) 

“Good enough! If you chaps can do as well as that to¬ 
morrow, we’ll come out at Sassenage!’ 

‘If we have still 600 metres to go in a cleft like that, it’ll take a 
bit of doing’ was one pessimist’s conclusion. 

‘Anyhow, let us get to bed! To-morrow, and it’s not far off, 
seeing it’s midnight already, is going to be a gruelling day.’ 

Before disappearing into my tent, I caught sight of one of the 
catalyst Therm’x cookers discarded by Brunei, who had not 
succeeded in getting them started. 

‘I'll show you,’ I said. And I had a go at it myself. I tried every 
sort of arrangement and wasted a lot of spirit and precious time, 
and after an hour and a half was where I started! Making 
liberal use of feet and elbows, without paying heed to the angry 
growls produced by my entrance, I snuggled into my down bag. 


A harsh sort of warbling reminiscent of Tyrol rang through 
the cave. Emerging from dreamland, I raised an eyelid, then 
composed myself to sleep, supposing ‘It’s only Chevalier gar¬ 
gling.’ But hardly had I turned over on my stony mattress when 
the horrid noise began again. 

‘Stop that row!’ yelled someone. But the row persisted, and I 
opened both eyes and looked at my watch. 1 saw it was 8.30! 
Time to get up! Yet there was nothing to tempt us out of our 
tents. It was quite dark, it was cold and damp and our clothes 
were wet through, and before long, we should have to be wading 
in the river and battling with waterfalls; it is so jolly comfortable 
in a nice warm bag. 

‘Get up, you lazy beast! There you are waking other people 
and still in bed yourself.’ Then came a piteous cry. Petzl and 

1 The Trou du Glax, a deep chasm in the Dent de Crolles. 
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Aldo were dragging Chevalier mercilessly on to the hard rocks. 
Poor old chap, they were quite savage with him! Did we not 
know it, when, having dealt with Chevalier, they bestowed their 
attentions on us! However, they achieved something, for when 
they had gone the round of the tents half the camp was up. 

We settled the programme for the day: to continue exploring 
the river with two teams of four in two boats, in order not to 
make hauling up and down too complicated. But we had only 
one boat with us; the other had been left at Cadoux Lake, in 
case the water in the galleries might rise through flooding. We 
had to fetch it and take the opportunity to get the weather fore¬ 
cast from the men on the surface, for there were several places 
that might become filled to the roof or become very dangerous 
if much rain fell. 

Mathieu and Brunei offered to go back to telephone. As it 
was the anniversary of Lavigne’s wedding day, he entrusted 
them with an affectionate message, scribbled on a bit of paper 
for his dearly beloved wife whom he had left in the camp 
outside. 

While they were away, Berger and Chevalier took photo¬ 
graphs of Germain Hall and the Hall of the Thirteen. Sitting on 
top of one of the domes, we greatly appreciated the spectacle 
revealed by the powerful flashlamps and the Bengal lights. The 
veil of night was lifted for a moment and let us see her palaces 
with their gleaming silver lakes. The great nave was lit up, lofty, 
full of majesty and power; then it all vanished. But the photo¬ 
grapher, the eye witness of our expedition, had recorded in his 
magic box these fleeting visions and would carry away pictures 
that would be a delight to many. More pictures were taken of 
the camp in its gipsy-like setting, of the kitchen and the heap of 
dirty tins and ragged clothing; by that time our two liaison 
agents were back. 

‘The forecast is all right, the wind is north-north-east.’ 

‘Did you read my message to the wife?’ Lavigne enquired 
anxiously. 

‘H’m ... H’m. Well, no, I didn’t exactly read it.’ 

Brunei explained the fate of this precious bit of paper which 
Mathieu had had to use for other unexpectedly urgent pur¬ 
poses . . . and so had learnt the message by heart. Anyhow, the 
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end had been achieved; the gentle Abelle knew that her Jean, 
500 metres under the earth, was mindful of her. 

The team now split up into two sections. The first was to go 
as far as the Balcony and investigate the beginnings of a gully 
which might lead to a higher zone of the cave abandoned by the 
stream, while the second party would continue exploration 
along the river. 

Rations were given out, and we set off on our appointed tasks. 
At the entrance to the cleft, we divided the material to be carried 
and in this improvised ‘cloakroom’ we donned our fine canary- 
yellow waterproof equipment, garments suggestive of a Carnival 
scene that give a cave explorer a very odd appearance. With 
tallish men, the trousers come up to the armpits and the jacket 
reaches the knees; small men just disappear in them. Unfortu¬ 
nately our team had not the means to fit themselves out better. 
The garments we had were not really suitable for the work we 
had to do; they were only waterproof in name, the feet were far 
too broad and needed shortening; much ingenuity was required 
to close the jackets, and the fabric was much too fragile for con¬ 
tact with the rough surface of the rocks, and we had to cover it 
with our ‘combinations’, which we should have preferred to keep 
dry for our return to camp! Swathed in these coverings, we left 
the Cloakroom, ready for our cruise in subterranean waters. 

The first party consisting of Petzl, Aldo, Lavigne and de 
Bretizel had disappeared long before we started. The beginnings 
of the cleft, though much worn by water, gave a lot of trouble; 
the walls with great hollows scooped out of them were black and 
polished and devoid of holds. The river bed was a succession of 
basins, some of them very deep and showing clear signs of the 
turbulence of the stream that dug out the channel and must 
carry an immense volume of water when the snows melt in the 
spring. Much hampered by our rucksacks we worked our way 
along between these sorely battered walls, sometimes backing, 
sometimes climbing on the sides, occasionally with our feet in 
the water. At the first waterfall, the noise was deafening; a cold 
wind carrying the spray raised by the fall drove in our faces and 
soaked our combinations. Garby, next in front of me, in¬ 
geniously protected himself from the showers by using the 
boat as an umbrella. I thought less of the idea when the shock 
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of the falling water knocked him off his balance into a pool, 
where the boat, unluckily followed instead of preceding him. 
We were evidently in the bath department of the cave! 1 was 
lucky and got past this watery curtain without mishap and 
joined Garby as he was shaking off some of the water. 

‘A bit cool, my lord, this water, isn’t it?’ he said, pretending 
to look at me through a lorgnette. 

The heating apparatus must be out of order,’ I answered, 
‘We must ask Lavigne about it; he specializes in that!’ 

Our short parlour comedy over, we went on a few yards to 
where the cleft took a sharp bend and widened, so that the boat 
could rest on the water, here so clear and deep as to be dark 
green. Getting into the boat was a tricky business, owing to a 
film of mud that made the holds extremely slippery and I all but 
toppled over as I stepped in. We found we had launched it too 
soon; the cleft was not wide enough and we had to ease ourselves 
along by supporting ourselves on handholds and shoving with 
our knees till there was room for progress to become smooth 
and orderly. Kneeling up as real canoeists do, we moved forward 
by pushing on the walls. Noiselessly we glided along in awe¬ 
inspiring silence broken only by the faint lapping of the water 
on the prow and the breaking of the tiny wavelets we made in 
small creeks in the rocky sides. So thick was the deposit of 
calcite on the walls of the cleft that they met above the river to 
form the roof of the tunnel, a roof covered with countless bits of 
decoration in red, dark brown and chestnut; the height varied, 
in one place coming down so low we had to bend our heads. The 
delicately sculptured rocks at the water’s edge were similarly 
coloured, their warm tones giving a restful atmosphere to the 
place. But we had to keep our eyes open, for sharp bits of rock 
kept catching on our waterproof canvas and threatening us with 
disaster. 

In these wonderful surroundings we cruised along till we came 
to a halt before a small barrage in mid-stream, an island of 
fallen rocks. I got out while Garby went back for the other two 
members of our party. Left to myself, I had a good look at these 
finely-coloured walls and noticed on them and on the roof a thin 
deposit of mud, showing that this tunnel must be full in flood time 
and that the water m ust be fairly still to leave these alluvial deposits. 
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But here came our sailors, the steam of their wet garments 
forming a halo round them. A last trip to fetch Arnaud and then 
we could take the boat over into the other reach of the river. 
Beyond the islet it flowed quietly on in its red tunnel and we 
glided forward, avoiding snags. 

Then quite suddenly, the roof rose right up out of sight and 
the boat grounded on a sandy beach. Leaving Garby to ferry 
over the others, I got out to investigate. I was in a small chamber 
with a floor of tumbled rocks through which the river found its 
way. When the volume of water becomes great enough, these 
rocks form a barrage, so the water level rises in the part we had 
just passed, and hence the deposit of mud. I did not stop long 
theorizing, for on my left, a milk-white recess cut across the 
covering of brown drapery on the rock. I went to look and saw 
that from the vault above descended an extraordinary shower of 
needle-like, transparent stalactites, some as much as ten feet 
long! I enjoyed making them vibrate by breathing on them, but 
it was a risky thing to do, for even in this very gentle current of 
air, the most fragile of them broke off with a tinkling of crystal on 
to the rich white carpet below, whose wavy surface overflowed 
into the boulders that concealed the river. 

‘Pity Berger isn’t here to make a picture!’ I said to Potie, who 
had now joined me; ‘It is as line as the Coufin macaroni!’ 1 

‘Well! Let us call this place “The Coufinades’’!’ 

Presently Garby and Arnaud arrived. 

The river reappeared after vanishing for a dozen yards under 
the boulders, and a little farther on, at a bend in the gallery, it 
fell over in a cascade. We fixed the ladder so as to avoid the fall¬ 
ing water, and landed without any trouble five metres below. We 
went on under a bridge of solid rock, passed a few pools and 
were then surprised to encounter the advance party on their way 
back. 

‘The cleft begins again,’ Aldo told us. ‘It is very narrow and is 
constantly being blocked by rocks which produce waterfalls with 
pools below; often there is no room for the boat to get along, 
yet we cannot get past all the deep places without it.’ 

1 The roof of the Coufin Cave where part of the film Starless River was made, 
is adorned in places with a descending shower of stalactites like macaroni, some 
of them 6-10 feet long. See Plate XV. 
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‘Why have you come back? What do you mean to do?’ 

‘We cannot go on with four to a boat,’ said Petzl; ‘we had to 
leave Lavigne and de Bretizel in a quite horrible place and we 
have had to come back for them.’ 

‘I see; we’ll go back and leave four of us at the Cloakroom and 
start again?’ 

‘No! I would like to know first how the second party has got 
on in the gallery opposite the Balcony; up above, we have a better 
chance of a fresh advance than in the cleft, where, at any mo¬ 
ment, a waterfall may stop us. Success depends on our finding 
the fossilized system of passages.’ 

‘But we are not going to abandon the river, are we?’ 

‘No! wc can leave our stuff here, so that four of us in two 
boats can go on to-morrow, while the rest of the team is engaged 
in the upper galleries.’ 

Leaving Fernand and Aldo to deal with the sacks, Garby and 
I did the survey on our way back, as far as the Cloakroom, 
where we left the boats. 

In camp we learned that the second team had failed to reach 
the upper gallery. There was a ledge of sorts, but it was very 
exposed with a downward slope. To make things worse, the 
holds were covered with a layer of mud and calcitc, apt to come 
away. Berger had spent two hours trying to climb the pitch, but 
had to give it up; he had spotted a big stalagmite on the opposite 
wall and hoped to get at it with a ‘Tyroliennc’ and so pass the 
obstacle. 

In both directions then, we had had a disappointment. The 
day before, the early results had been so good, that we had grown 
quite optimistic about getting down to Sassenage next day. 
However, there was still hope; we had not yet met with anything 
impassable; the cleft still survived and so did our hopes. 

Wednesday was the day for the big attack. Both teams were 
determined to go to the limit of their powers. At an early hour 
Eymas and Mathieu went to the telephone to learn the forecast. 
Not too good, they were told. A west wind of varying strength 
was bringing up heavy clouds. We could, at any rate, undertake 
a twelve hours’ expedition without serious risk, for the whole 
cave was very dry, and even rather heavy rain would hardly be 
enough to soak through the ground and produce much water at 
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the depth we were; but we would have to be quick about it, for 
the west wind sometimes brings storms over the Alps. 

Among those of us who put our greatest hopes in the river, 
four men, Garby, Potie, de Bretizel and I, volunteered to pursue 
our exploration of the ‘active’ galleries (those where the river 
ran), while those who favoured the fossilized part of the cave 
would do their best to reach the dry gallery. We had learned 
much, the previous day, about the purely moral effectiveness of 
our so-called waterproof overalls, and also of the iciness of the 
river (4 c C.), and we thought of trying to get some protection 
from the cold by smearing ourselves with a layer of some greasy 
stuff. There was no special novelty in doing this, seeing that all 
the swimmers in cold water, whether competitors in the Coupe 
de Noel (Christmas Trophy) or the Channel swimmers have 
long since taken to it. But the only fatty matter available was 
the kitchen butter. Luckily, the rations had been reckoned on a 
generous scale and we had no need to restrict ourselves in 
quantity. To increase its effect, wc mixed it with a revulsive 
agent, Dolpyc, which had proved an excellent thermogene in 
damp conditions. Our first trial of it on Monday evening had 
given us almost too ample proof of these thermogenic qualities, 
but in icy water wc ran small chance of being burned. 

Our preparations were not lacking in character; in fact, rather 
like ‘varnishing day’ in beauty competitions, the bodies showing 
white under the beams of the lamps were an obvious subject for 
some pictures by Berger. 

Greasing operations over, we put on our yellow outfits; they 
could hardly be called waterproof, and still less, watertight; 
but they would at least hinder the flow of water from running 
into our clothes and would keep us at a rather kindlier tempera¬ 
ture. At last, at noon we were ready and left with the team for 
the upper galleries our best wishes that they would get farther in 
the fossilized zone than we had in the ‘active.’ 

We were already wet through when we reached the Cloak¬ 
room ... owing to condensation under our rubber overalls, and 
from the revulsive Dolpyc, acting only too well, we were suffer¬ 
ing tortures. It made us all the keener not to dally; we put a 
little air into the boats and embarked. 

We quickly reached our farthest point of the previous day and 
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there picked up our four sacks of ladders, ropes, pitons, carbide 
and provisions. Once more, the unknown lay before us. As Aldo 
had told us, the cleft became very narrow. Great rocks carried 
down by floods had wedged themselves at the bottom, pebbles 
and small stuff had filled up the gaps between them and pro¬ 
duced solid barrages which we could climb without any fear of 
their collapsing. The water leaping over these obstacles, some 
of them ten feet high, tumbled down on the other side in water¬ 
falls, which had hollowed out basins below them that were really 
deep, rendering the use of the boat absolutely necessary. It 
needed very delicate handling; if we brought the small craft too 
near the fall, it filled, if we left it too far away, we could not 
reach it! Where the basin was only a yard or less in width, we 
were in little better case, for the boat was too wide to be used, 
and had to be dragged along with all our impedimenta as we 
backed along the cleft. To make matters still worse, the walls, 
rubbed extremely smooth, gave hardly any hold and more than 
once we slipped down to the bottom. On one such occasion 
Potie, in his fall, broke the strap of his sack and it disappeared 
in ten feet of water. All his efforts to get at it were fruitless, and as 
we had to go on, we left the task of fishing it up for our return 
But a most familiar smell assailed our nostrils ‘A bad show!’ 1 
said, ‘it must be the reserve carbide; what a stink!’ 

Let us have a look in the other three sacks, said Garby, for if 
the carbide really is gone we shall have to shorten the expedition. 
I dipped my nose in my sack to look for the precious tins; a 
flame followed by a violent explosion almost tore it out of my 
hands and my acetylene lamp was extinguished. 1 connected up 
my spare electric torch, looking rather sheepishly at the others, 
who were in fits of laughter. 

‘This time you can be quite sure the carbide is in your sack! 
The proof stares you in the face! or, if you like it better, hits you 
in the face!’ 

They kept their lamps well out of the way while I examined 
the battered tins which were bubbling and smoking, then 
emptied the water out of them and did my best to close them 
again. 

The cleft continued in a series of cascades. I made several 
attempts to get to the top of it, hoping to find better going up 
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there on a fossilized part, but my climbing efforts soon came to 
a full stop. The cleft became too wide for back- and foot-work 
and the holds were not there; the only thing to be done was to 
stay below in the river. The cascades were only separated by two 
or three pools, so that this part of our advance was made on a 
staircase; it had this merit, that we were losing height rapidly. 

Gradually the barrages of stones disappeared, and it was the 
actual widened base of the cleft which formed the pitches, some 
of them high and difficult enough to involve the use of ladders. 
Soon we came to a vast landing where we allowed ourselves a 
halt to lighten our sacks of some of the food and smack our lips 
over a tot of rum. Our wet clothes quickly reminded us of the 
time we had spent in the cascades, and cold drove us on. 

Four metres below our landing, green water showed us there 
was a deep pool. Garby and I went on in the boat to a bend 
from behind which came a noise that drowned that of the cas¬ 
cade behind us. 

‘It sounds a pretty big thing, this one!’ said Garby. 

‘Possibly a bit too big!’ 

We slid down some more drops that brought us to the edge of 
a black hole with curling columns of mist rising from it. We duly 
anchored the boat to a piton and advanced cautiously to the lip 
of the chasm. It looked anything but attractive! 

The cleft came to an abrupt end at a huge gallery into which 
the river plunged in a turbulent flood and was churned far below 
into a mass of foaming water, the spray rising from it to our 
level. Our four headlamps together failed to pierce this black 
abyss of mist and foam. Garby had an electric torch with a very 
powerful concentrated beam and with this he managed to make 
out some pebbles outlining what seemed the edge of a shore. 

‘There’s a lake down there.’ 

‘It’s a pool, as there is under every waterfall, but look there to 
our right, the gallery goes on.’ 

The torch was, in fact, now playing on a gallery at least 10 or 
12 metres wide in which the river appeared to continue its 
course. 

‘Not much fun going down into it.’ 

‘Get out 30 metres of ladders for a start, I’m going to fix a 
piton.’ 
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I could do nothing; the rock was impenetrable. Even the very 
short pitons either would not go in or, if they did, they only 
broke off flakes that fell off. 

‘The rock is rotten,’ I said. ‘We shan’t do any good there.’ 

Garby then had a try and drove in a piton in a position that 
looked to me untrustworthy. It held when we pulled on it, so we 
attached the ladder to it and 30 metres of it were let down into 
the chasm. It was not a great success. Seven or eight metres down, 
the ladder came into the waterfall, causing it to swing like a 
pendulum. 

‘That won’t do the trick,’ said Potie. ‘What can we do?’ 

‘I can’t imagine. In any case, we should not be able to go 
down there; the ladder must be fixed so as to be clear of the fall, 
and in rock like this a mast is the only solution.’ 

De Bretizel had made up his mind; ‘I’m going to have a try.’ 

‘If you really mean it... only...’ 

‘Haven’t we any ropes?’ asked Potie. 

‘Ah! I believe Aldo and Petzl put some in one of the sacks. 
Let’s have a look.’ 

The ropes were what was in the sack that fell into the water! 
We had, at any rate, 30 metres of cable, and the three of us 
could certainly hold de Bretizel who was beginning the 
descent. 

Standing on the lip of the chasm, I watched him. When only 
five metres down he had the water splashing in his face and it 
put out his headlamp, leaving him his electric torch as his only 
light. Another two metres down, he entirely disappeared under 
the fall which beat upon his shoulders and pinned him against 
the side wall. He stopped. I thought I heard him say, ‘Pull!’ and 
we had him up. He was absolutely soaked, and when he 
stretched open the elastic wristbands of his waterproof jacket, 
the water ran out of the sleeves. 

‘It isn’t possible to go any lower,’ he said. ‘As it was, I had a 
job to get up again.’ 

We seemed to be definitely held up. It happens to all of us, 
and the speleologist must submit like the rest; particularly when 
he is up against the forces of Nature. With the apparatus we had 
with us, we could do no more; just grin and bear it. 

We followed our usual practice and gave the cascade a name; 
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it should be that of our loyal helpmeet, Garby’s lady friend: 
‘Claudine’s Cascade’. 

We let our lamps play once more on the whirling waters, our 
last sight of them before we turned our backs on the place. 

It was time to think of our survey. We always kept this bit of 
work for the return journey as we could allow more time than on 
the advance. In this part of the cave, the work was very difficult; 
the compass had got wet, the damp air clouded the glass. In a 
boat it is an awkward job measuring the distance covered and 
the pitching causes the compass needle to swing wildly, while in 
the winding cleft the field of view is very restricted, ten metres 
being about the maximum. At every bend, at every waterfall, 
we had to bring out all our instruments and take all manner of 
precautions to prevent them falling into the stream; then write 
down in a sopping note-book everything that we might need 
when we came to make detailed plans and sections. 

On arriving at the place where the sack lay in ten feet of water 
we had a consultation as to what should be done. To abandon 
the ladders and 60 metres of nylon rope in the sack was un¬ 
thinkable; it simply must be retrieved, even if we had to dive for 
it. First, Petzl tried to reach it, then he let Garby have a try, with 
no better success. And then he had a brilliant idea. Bending a 
piton into a hook, we tied it to a length of cable and threw it in 
as any fisherman might cast his line. Evidently the bait was not 
sufficiently attractive, for there was no sign of a bite! Wondering 
what more we could do, I went a short way downstream to look 
at the barrage that held the water in the pool. It was like the 
others, a mass of big, tightly-wedged stones, which could be 
shifted by kicking them hard. Removing the top stones one by 
one, I succeeded in making it considerably lower, with a cor¬ 
responding drop of level in the pool. Three cheers! Up came the 
prodigal sack at last, harpooned by Garby. 

Slowly we climbed back up the chasm. At the Cloakroom, 
some of our friends were nosing about searching for upper 
passages. 

‘Well! how far did you get in your fossilized gallery?’ we 
asked. 

‘As far as the land of crystals,’ was Brunei’s answer. 

‘Is it a long way off, this land?’ Potie was being sarcastic. 
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Thereupon Brunei, not at all disconcerted, quietly gave us an 
account of their exploration. 

‘No! it is just opposite the Balcony, 50 metres from the 
entrance to the gallery. But we had a fearful job getting there. 
We tried throwing ropes with and without stones on the end; 
that was no good. Then we tried the climb and found it hardly 
any more successful, for the rock is rotten, besides being covered 
with earth. Berger then had a try along the ledge we found there 
yesterday; a very tricky bit of climbing, and the chimney that 
leads up to it is so narrow that he tackled it carrying nothing but 
a torch. I was holding him when he got stuck in the chimney. 
You should just have heard him! The panting, the swearing, the 
rending of his combinations, and the stones rained down. ‘Hold 
tight!’ he called down. ‘I’m going on hoping for the best!’ 

‘The rope ran out desperately slowly, but you know what it is 
like; then we heard, ‘Ouf! I’m there.’ 

‘Good show, Berger.’ After that, it was a simple matter to 
bring the ladder up to the ledge. Petzl took his turn at leading 
and joined Berger. There was a traverse of six metres to be made 
above a big drop on a calcite surface with loose stones on it and 
in places mud as well. Petzl started; we followed him in breath¬ 
less silence as he edged his way along, while Berger somewhere 
in the dark gave him what security he could with the rope. I 
heard the tap of the hammer, and a few stones broke off and 
crashed first on something 20 metres below.’ 

‘No photos, if you don’t mind.’ A sudden flash from a small 
magnesium bomb may startle a man delicately balanced and 
groping for a hold. Petzl put in a piton, then slowly, with two or 
three pulls up on the arms he drew near the edge that marked 
the top. We felt he was going to do it. He appeared to vanish 
between two upstanding bits of rock and to be practically up. 

‘A chorus of shouts and applause greeted what was certainly a 
fine exhibition of climbing. Thanks to Petzl, we were all able to 
follow him and admire some small basins of very great beauty in 
this upper gallery. But it quickly became extremely narrow, a 
crystal ‘flattener’. I had to break off some elegant stalagmites to 
get past, then found myself crawling on all-fours in water, so I 
had to take off my clothes and get into the icy water, and sidle 
along the wall. Beyond this, came a chamber like a great bell, 
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with great strips of‘macaroni’ hanging from the roof. The small 
gallery appeared to be sealed; there was actually a dark chimney 
at the back, but it promised nothing of interest and we came 
back. 

‘And what did you manage to do?’ he asked, as he ended his 
story. 

As I gave them an account of our doings, we took off our 
pseudo-watertight outfits, to find everything we had worn 
underneath was wet through. We spread out our things for a 
short time to dry, then, before we were too frozen, we climbed 
back to camp, leaving behind the heaviest of our loads. 

The moment our lights came in sight, the rest of the team 
came to meet us, and we were bombarded with questions about 
future possibilities, the difficulties encountered, the length of 
time needed, the probable depth reached, etc.; and when we 
announced that the figure of 660 metres below had been far 
exceeded, the shouts of joy were enough to bring the roof down. 

To celebrate the event as it deserved our camp cook got ready 
a feast fit for Sardanapalus: tonimalt, chicken soup, biscuits 
and jam; was there ever such a menu? We had eaten nothing 
like it since... well, since the day before! 

Filled to repletion, our thoughts went back to our wet 
clothes, and the chilliness of our surroundings drove us to seek 
the comparative comfort of the tents, where Brunei, despite our 
reluctance, was longing to give us a rub down with Dolpyc. And 
effective it certainly was; within ten minutes I was dancing a 
frantic samba among the tins on the kitchen platform with my 
shirt flying about me and swearing by all my gods I would never 
let it happen to me again. Lavigne, seeing my tribulations, made 
an attempt to get the heaters going so as to warm the tents. He 
knew no more than we did how to set about it and he did some 
odd things with them, watched by Chevalier, who stole out 
behind a big rock to keep an eye on his proceedings. He boiled 
them on his ‘Radius’ stove, he shook them, he sprinkled petrol 
on them, all to no purpose; they would neither explode nor 
function. He finally consigned them to all the devils in hell and 
abandoned them in disgust. Yet Satan must have been listening, 
for one of them condescended to emit some heat. From that 
moment this machine started on an endless round of visiting 
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each tent whose occupants produced the oddest arguments for 
keeping it. Petzl went so far as stoutly to claim priority for 
fathers of large families! 

One by one, we all forgot about it. It was 2 a.m. Above 
ground, down below, everywhere, it was night. 

At 9.0 next morning, Aldo, Brunei, Petzl, Chevalier and 
Lavigne got up to return to the Cloakroom for the sacks and the 
boats we had left there. Above the hall you pass before reaching 
the Cloakroom (named St Mathieu’s Hall after a clay statue 
made by Georges Mathieu) they had another try to climb up to a 
possible gallery, but once again, nothing came of it. Their 
return to camp would never have been noticed if they had not 
tried to make us get up. That proved quite beyond their powers, 
for two hours later, they were almost the only ones up! Why 
hurry? Why leave a comfy sleeping-bag to put on wet, muddy 
clothes mostly in rags that were lying all about the camp? Why 
this haste, when we cannot get any lower in the chasm? What 
better place could we be in than this camp underground with 
all these beauties of nature round us? Why talk so soon of 
going above ground again? 

Since there appeared to be nothing more to be done down¬ 
stream, we had decided to take up the useless gear that day as 
far as the telephone post at —256 metres. This would alford an 
opportunity for a further exploration of the two side galleries 
higher up: the Mud Galleries and the Petzl Gallery. The topo¬ 
graphers could finish their work by going as far as the bottom of 
the Aldo shaft, the highest point of their previous surveys. A 
pretty full programme for the day; but it was so very good to go 
on sleeping! 

Chevalier, despairing of getting any satisfaction from such 
sluggards, set oil' alone with his sack, with a parting shot: ‘If 
some day, you decide to come out of the tents, come along and 
join me: I’m off upstream.’ 

Was it this decisive action by the veteran of our team that 
shamed us out of our lethargy: at all events the camp did 
gradually wake up and get its lights going again. We packed up 
all the stuff, swung it on to our backs and made tracks for the 
Great Rubble Heap. There was a fine interchange of back- 
chat. 
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‘Poor old thing, mind you don’t carry too much! Don’t over¬ 
work that fat of yours! Remember your rheumatism! You’re a 
pretty brave man, going along with only one sack!’ 

‘None of your sauce! I’m carrying over 60 lb; all the iron¬ 
mongery, pitons, hammers, snap-rings, cables and pulleys. And 
just look at this sack and what is tied on it!’ 

Each of us had his gibe for the man next him, but the fact was 
that everyone was carrying a lot, and in the confused mass of 
loose boulders it was difficult to get along at all. As topographers 
Garby and I added to our role of mules that of taking observa¬ 
tions, for, as far as the cascade of the ‘Tyrolienne’ we had to 
make our survey. The rest of the team passed us one after 
another, on their way to the joys of new discoveries, and let me 
add, its unpleasantnesses; for when we joined them at the tele¬ 
phone at —256 metres, we found Brunei and the other sewer- 
men looking like lumps of mud. 

‘Where on earth have you been?’ 

‘In the Mud Section, of course! A good name for it, loo! A 
quite loathsome place; you sink up to your knees in a sewer of 
slimy mud that holds you like a lot of suckers. At the end of the 
gallery, where the lakes arc, the mud is diluted and almost 
liquid. There is not sufficient water for a boat and the bottom is 
too soft to walk with any safety; if you stop for a moment, you 
find yourself sinking in up to the waist. The steeper slopes are 
just toboggan slides; you scramble up somehow on all-fours and 
when you reach the top ... whisht! and you arrive at the bottom 
in the small avalanche of mud you have removed in coming 
down. Then you start all over again.’ 

‘What of Chevalier?’ 

‘We haven't seen him again. He must be some distance away, 
for we followed his tracks for quite 300 metres.’ 

‘And on the other side, any results from the Petzl gallery?’ 

‘They are still there.’ 

We exchanged a few quips with the men on the surface, then 
went back to our surveying as far as Aldo’s shaft. We returned 
to find the whole party back from the Petzl gallery; they told us 
what they had done. ‘The gallery remains very wide, rather like 
this one, and so it continues for 450 to 500 metres; then we came 
to ascending shafts.’ 
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While we waited for Chevalier, we began telephoning again, 
and each of us had his bit of fun describing one of the countless 
small incidents of our expedition, not in themselves of great 
importance, but hugely enjoyed by the faithful watchers out¬ 
side; one could guess from their comments how much they 
would have liked to be with us. 

‘Gontard and Marry could quite well come down,’ said Jo, 
‘We could pack a bit closer in the tents. That would enable 
Marry to bring me down a few more rolls of film, some Bengal 
lights and lamps, for 1 am going to find myself short.’ 

The proposal was joyfully accepted down below, and still 
more so at the other end of the line; Gontard was all for it. 

‘O.K. We’ll be ready in an hour.’ 

‘Bring a wild beast cage,’ put in Potic. 

‘A cage?’ 

‘Yes, Aldo and Lavignc have found some cave-dwelling 
creatures, and as they have lost the tubes they brought, they 
have had to shut them up in the case of their electric lamp; the 
poor things will be electrocuted!’ 

They had already ceased to listen and were getting ready as 
quick as they could, delighted at coming to join us. 

Hullo! 1 sec a light somewhere upstream; that must be 
Chevalier; and Chevalier it was, a walking block of mud. 

‘Lot of sluggards! you never came to find me farther on; it 
was a pity, for I went on another 650 metres and it goes on beyond 
that. But it is fearfully muddy and I’m wet through, so I’m going 
back to camp to change. And he set off for the Hall of the Thir¬ 
teen with most of our team. Three of us waited for Marry and 
Gontard who had just telephoned they were starting. 

To kill time, we hunted about in the locality to see if we could 
find some cave-dwelling insects. Aldo, who specializes in taking 
them, was particularly interested, but all his wiles were useless, 
not a creature put in an appearance. At 9.0, disappointed with 
the failure of our hunting, we curled up in a corner and dozed. To 
get a little warmth into me, I went to the bottom of Aldo’s shaft 
to see if our two guests were coming. I was squatting on a stone 
when I heard voices somewhere in the distance. We called out to 
each other but could not catch what was said; they seemed to be 
still at the top of Gontard’s shaft. I put out my own lamp to 
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help me see if there was a gleam from theirs. For the first 
moment or so, I saw a number of stars dancing about in front 
of me, then my eyes got used to the change and 1 made out far 
above me a grey film, an ill-defined halo; then it vanished and 
all was dark again, blacker, more oppressive than before. 
Suddenly a flash came out of this black void and caught an up¬ 
right rock in its blaze of light, making its many facets sparkle; 
then this too vanished. 

Then came the gleam of light again, as if it was playing a 
game. It threw its beams here and there, frolicked over a stone, 
played on a sharp edge of rock, leapt over a dark hole, then 
returned to it and ranged over its black walls. Now it seemed in 
a hurry, then it dallied, then it picked out deliberately and 
methodically the jagged outlines of the rock, revealing every 
detail, driving away the darkness, which appeared to fall in a 
heap to the bottom of the shaft. It seemed to hesitate, then come 
on again, descended, then rose, a strange sort of contest, from 
which it soon emerged victorious. For isolated in the desert of 
darkness high above me, I could see a gloomy cupola with 
shadows flitting hither and thither across it; and soon a star 
descended and blinded me with a piercing beam. 

‘Hullo. Anyone down there?’ said the star. 

‘Yes, Marry, I'm here; I’ve put out my lamp and I’m waiting 
for you.’ 

I relit my headlight. All at once, a black patch showed in the 
shaft, cutting off the light above. Instinctively I drew in my 
shoulders below my helmet and pressed up against the rock, 
holding my breath in expectation of falling stones, a sound no 
speleologist can ever forget once he has heard it. But no sound 
or practically none came, a bare light rustling followed by a slap 
in a puddle and a splash. 

‘I’ve just dropped my scarf; pick it up, will you?’ 

So I got off with a fright. Nevertheless, I was in a bad position, 
right in the line of any stones that might fall, so I snatched up 
the scarf and hastened into a recess, where I could safely follow 
Marry’s manoeuvres as his lamp came slowly down along the 
rope swaying and knocking against the sides of the shaft. He 
came down quickly on the doubled rope and in a few moments 
he landed beside me. 
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We greeted each other warmly; Marry was delighted to come 
and join us and see for himself at last the river he had heard us 
talk about for so long. 

‘I’m really going to get to know the other bit of the Starless 
River; I was getting a bit tired of always seeing the same one.’ 

‘You shall feast your eyes on it very soon. Fifty metres from 
here you can see the gallery; for the river itself, you'll have to 
wait a bit. Just here, it is dried up and only appears lower down 
as you approach Cadoux Lake. But here comes Marius on his 
way to join us.’ 

At the telephone post, we picked up Berger, Brunei and Aldo 
who were asleep there; then we showed our visitors the sights 
which gave them something to admire every step of the way. In 
the Great Rubble Heap their expressions were a repetition of 
our own the Sunday before: immense . . . staggering . . .! 

From the top of one of the rocks we could see the camp and 
the Hall of the Thirteen. But what on earth was happening? 
Crimson and yellow flashes were coming up from the pools, the 
darkness quivered with them as they cast on domes and pillars 
glowing light that seemed to make them live. Tiny gnomes were 
running about on the edges of the banks of rock, bending down 
and setting the water on fire. They were our friends burning bits 
of carbide to welcome us. The whole scene was on an incredible 
scale, with the vault above revealing its gigantic proportions. 
How insignificant everything else was beside immensity like 
this! 

Gradually the lights went out. Here and there a few were still 
burning by the waterside, but we were now back in camp and 
our big family gathered round for a final dinner. It would have 
been even better, I admit, to be sitting round the kindly warmth 
of a bonfire! Failing that, we closed up round the purring cooker. 

Cheerful chatter was occasionally interrupted by the snores 
of one of the team dropping with fatigue and it was not long 
before the tents filled up. And very full they were, for that even¬ 
ing we were five in a tent made for three and we had to calculate 
carefully the space allowed each one if we were all to squeeze in. 
At last, I fell asleep with Marry’s feet across my nose. 

It was our last starless night. The last lamp was just going out. 
Black night everywhere, perfect silence broken only by a stone 
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crashing down at the end of the gallery, then another not so far 
away. A drop of water made a plop as it fell into a gour; another 
pattered on the roof of the tent. Sleep came. It was 1 a.m. 

At 8 a.m. Eymas dragged us out of dreamland with a tune on 
his flute; a delightful way to be awakened but hardly rousing 
enough. With a few other brave men, he followed this up with 
the normal emptying process, the tents subsiding one after 
another on the recalcitrants inside. He did quite right; that day 
we had to climb back to the surface, and with fifteen men and 
forty-five sacks, it was likely to take some time! All the stuff was 
sorted, the tents folded, and to have less to carry we left the non- 
perishable provisions behind, as well as the carbide that would 
come in handy for our next visit. 

The caravan was ready to start about midday. On the camp 
platform hundred of tins were heaped up in a great pyramid on 
which some cheery soul set a candle. Lying about might be seen 
a pair of trousers, combinations, a pair of boots; poor cast-off 
objects, thus ending on the field of battle the honourable role 
they had filled underground. One last look, a last good-bye! No! 
a last ‘so long’! 

The procession began to cross the Great Rubble Heap, myself 
bringing up the rear; behind me night resumed its reign, 
challenged only by the solitary candle on the pyramid of tins 
which lit a few metallic gleams upon its sides. By 6 p.m. we had 
reached the telephone at —256 metres. 

‘That you up there? We are coming out; send down a relief 
party and tell the cook to have a good meal ready. But don't let 
her hurry over it! We are not out yet.’ 

There was a long night of hard going ahead of us before we 
emerged on the surface. At every shaft we passed, the ladders 
retrieved added to our loads and slowed our progress. Arnaud 
found the pace too dreadfully slow, lost patience and began 
fussing. He soon paid the penalty; his headlight disappeared in 
the depths of a fissure. At Gontard’s shaft, at midnight, Soulas 
appeared leading the relief party, bringing with them their loyal 
support, an aura of sun and blue sky and the latest bit of news, 
including the results of the Tour de France. 

The usual long wait and a swirling draught occurred at 
Garby’s shaft. Lavigne and I crouched under a cape, and be- 
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neath the shelter of this improvised cloche we lit a tin of meta 
and enjoyed its comforting warmth as we waited for our turn to 
mount the ladder. And a very long wait it was, seeing that there 
were now eighteen of us. Some of them tried to keep warm by 
dancing wildly. Brunei, who is always hungry, gave an extra 
flavour to a sardine (Where on earth did he get it?) with the 
remains of a tin of condensed milk; a brave but unfortunate 
essay in gastronomy, for the sardine is incapable of swimming in 
milk and made its way back rather noisily to the sea! 

At the top of the shaft sat our guardian of the peace. He had 
so many anecdotes to tell us that he forgot he had been sitting 
on that same stone since 8 a.m.! 

Next came that interminable cleft and the interminable battle 
it involved, that went on for hours. Luckily, there were plenty 
of us and we formed a long chain of men along which the sacks 
were rapidly passed, to accumulate in a fearsome pile, con¬ 
stantly removed and constantly set up again farther on. At 
Cairn Hall another period of waiting began; and with it came 
the sleep each of us was longing for as he crouched in some 
recess shivering. At last someone called me: ‘Your turn, 
Cadoux!’ I ran round the place a few times to get warm, then 
rushed to the ladders. 

‘Holiday Slide’ . . . another halt; more shivering. A flask of 
hot coffee came just at the right time to rouse us. At 7.0 1 had 
my hands on the ladder in the Ruiz shaft and had hardly got my 
foot on the first rung when 1 fell the safety rope tighten. O! 
Haul away! and 1 was literally hauled up. 

A final effort in the cat-run, another fifteen metres, then the 
sky! Greenness, like a garden. I rubbed my eyes in sheer 
bewilderment. How strange the colours were! the sky violet, the 
green almost grey. And the aroma of hot chocolate, quite lovely! 

It was a real feast they had waiting for us. Our cooks had 
done their very best to provide a menu worthy of the occasion; 
the ‘surface’ meant to entertain its heroes as they deserved and 
what wildly improbable heroes they were! Filthy, their hair a 
tangled mop, clothes torn, covered with mud, unshaven, with 
haggard eyes, callous cracked hands smelling vilely of rancid 
butter they had so liberally applied. Thirteen heroes, or thirteen 
escaped convicts? 
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They were solemnly crowned with wreaths of daisies, they 
were ceremoniously presented with a lollipop, before they 
tumbled dropping with sleep into the tents mercifully close at 
hand. 

When we woke up, a reporter, who had somehow or other got 
wind of our arrival, was prowling about looking for some 
sensational news, primarily, no doubt, for the depth we had 
actually reached. But how was 1 to give it him? I had a note-book 
full of readings taken and I should need several days to dis¬ 
entangle the truth from all these hieroglyphics! He finally be¬ 
came so insistent that I made a rough calculation from the 
figures, and in order to be sure of not erring on the side of 
excess—one never likes having to come down in such an esti¬ 
mate—1 gave him a figure of —690 metres. (An approximate 
figure which worked out from my readings trigonometrically 
was later taken to —712 metres.) He was well satisfied and we 
got rid of him. 

Our equipment was drying in the sun; below, the valley was 
calling us. The bulging sacks under which we bent our backs— 
how good they smelled of the rock they had rubbed against for 
six days! Still one more day for this last carry through the sun¬ 
drenched forest; each of us bore his load silently, his thoughts 
on the recent past, already wishing to bring back the friendly 
nights below, the joys of battle and discovery. 

With a quite new coat of dust, Petzl’s old rattle-trap bore us 
off, and we carried with us more happiness than would ever be 
found in the sumptuous cars that met or passed us on the road. 
Astonished glances were directed at us. Where could they come 
from, these hairy gipsy folk with their beaming faces? 

‘From the depths of a great hole, fair lady. They have spent 
142 hours in it!’ But you will never know it. Worse luck for you. 
And all the better for us. 1 

1 Those who took part in this expedition were: Fernand Petzl (leader), Louis 
Poti6, Georges Garby, Jean Lavigne, Pierre de Bretizel, Georges Mathieu, Claude 
Arnaud, Paul Brunei, Louis Fymas, Jo Berger, Aldo Sillanoli, Pierre Chevalier, 
Georges Marry, Marius Gontard, Roger Michallet, Marc Soulas, Gerard 
Berthezdnc, Dr Brunei, Robert Juge, Pierre Lafifont, Pierre Breyton, Gerard 
Peaudecerf, Mme Jean Lavigne, Mile Claudine Lecomte, Jean Cadoux and Mme 
Gontard. Length traversed 2506 metres, depth reached —712 metres. 
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LOUIS POTIE 

The Passage of 
Claudines Cascade 


boom .. . bang ... The walls seemed to repeat and amplify 
the sound till it became a sort of dull humming that woke the 
silence of the night; wedged as I was between the mud-plastered 
walls of the Great Cleft, what I heard was the noise made by my 
companions battling with the mast. 

On August 1, we had parted after arranging to meet next year. 
For some of us that was too long to wait. Were we really to 
waste the end of the summer without returning to the chasm to 
find a way past the cascade which had brought our advance to a 
sudden stop? Even as I came down that Sunday evening with 
Aldo and Fernand, we had begun to think about an expedition 
in the near future, and gradually our plan took shape. 

August saw us widely scattered, some on holiday, others 
seeking jobs elsewhere. Those who stayed in Grenoble made 
good use of their time and began to get the chasm ready. Every 
Sunday they got things fixed in position farther down, and 
Fernand Petzl succeeded in making a mast intended to keep the 
ladders away from the line of Claudine’s Cascade. In this way 
all would be in readiness when we paid our next visit to Sornin. 

September opened with a period of sunny weather we had 
none of us dared to hope for after the storms at the end of 
August. Our team met again and we decided unanimously on 
further expeditions to the chasm. That involved no problem for 
the students, but others had some difficulty in getting a couple 
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of extra days leave so soon after the holidays. These troubles did 
not prevent our being a very happy team of seven, at the moment 
spread out in a long chain in the Great Cleft. Cadoux, Garby 
and Lavigne were in front, struggling with the long steel pole 
that seemed determined to find the bottom of the cleft 50 metres 
below. This mast of ours must not be lost or even damaged, for 
that would mean that our present expedition and any others for 
the year would have to be abandoned. We simply had to get it 
undamaged as far as the cascade 705 metres down. After that, 
we’d see! 

Our progress along the cleft was far from rapid. We formed a 
long chain in it, the material we needed had to be passed from 
one to another, a slow, awkward business that would continue 
till we reached the river; shafts, fissures, ladders, then another 
lot of shafts and fissures. We gave it up at midnight before the 
last bottleneck, nine hours after we started and four hours 
behind schedule! Not very surprising, for the amount we had to 
carry involved endless delays. There was also something that 
mattered more than loss of time, a general feeling of lassitude; 
another annoyance was that the walkie-talkies seemed dis¬ 
inclined to function. So far, we had not been able to get into 
communication at all with the outside world. Some change in 
the times of broadcasting might account for it, but if it was the 
thick, compact stratum of limestones screening the waves from 
us, we had no chance of making contact with the surface party. 
We lay prostrate on the floor of the cave and uttered not a word. 
Morale was getting low. 

‘Come on, my little dears.’ To it once more!’ That needed 
saying. We had to bestir ourselves, for, at the rate we were 
going, we should not be in our sleeping-bags before 2 a.m., and 
there was pretty sure to be a hard day to follow. 

Staggering under the weight of three sacks, I set off after the 
party ahead of us. On the greasy surface falls were frequent and 
that tired us more than ever. Garby and I forced the pace in 
order to reach camp as soon as possible. In the increasing torpor 
of our minds, one idea remained, to get there quickly and sleep. 
One steep drop followed another and at last we reached the 
loose boulders of the Great Rubble Heap; in half an hour, this 
march of frantic men would end and we could relax.... 
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I just let myself subside, drunk with sleep, on the rocks beside 
Garby; for ten minutes, it may have been, we enjoyed the stern 
delight of the stony bed. Then from above came the noise of 
falling objects, much swearing, the rattle of shifting rocks and 
with it all the time the ringing note of the mast accompanying the 
falls. Then the men themselves appeared, panting from their 
exertions. We were not a pleasant sight that evening! None of 
us spoke; we were too busy trying to recover. Marry was 
already getting out his down bag, anxious not to lose a moment 
of the precious hours for sleep. 1 shook myself awake, half 
dreaming I was already enjoying the delights of getting out of 
my clothes and into a warm bag. Come! let us to bed! Quickly 
Jo and I blew up two boats; turned upside-down they made 
comfortable mattresses, one for the upper part of the body, the 
other for the legs. Real luxury! The others did the same. Marry 
was the only one to sleep on the bare ground, and he was asleep 
already, not willing to wait till we had arranged the bed. 
Nestling against each other we fell almost at once into a heavy 
sleep crowded with cascades, by endless slides in a vast chaotic 
world with the constant boom . . . bang ... of that horrible mast 
still drumming in our heads. 

A loud snore woke me and 1 turned over on my bed. Hullo! 
Where can Berger and Cadoux have got to? They were lying 
beside me yesterday. 1 raised my head and tried to penetrate the 
darkness, but my sleep-swollen eyes promptly closed again. 1 
felt about with my feet; Ah! they are still there! They had gradu¬ 
ally slipped down on to the second boat. Taking every pre¬ 
caution not to awaken them, 1 revelled for a few moments in the 
soft warmth of the bag, lying comfortably at full length on the 
zodiac of the couch, now reserved for me alone. Outside the bag, 
it was cold. The gentle tinklings of drops of water plopping into 
tiny pools blended pleasantly, one answering another on a 
different note, like some wonderful choir conducted by an 
invisible maestro, a genius. One might well have taken them for 
human voices, one of them like the prattle of a happy child, 
another a sharp little pipe with a rapid stream of words, yet 
another more serious and threatening, that of a policeman on 
duty. . . . How often, waiting alone at the top of a shaft, have I 
been taken in by these tuneful conversations, fancying I heard 
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voices and rejoicing to think my friends were back and my silent 
sentry duty in the dark and damp was to end. . . . Every time I 
was tricked.... 

Only this warbling of water broke the overpowering silence 
of the great dark, unfriendly hall. Though my sleeping com¬ 
panions were invisible, the knowledge that they were there gave 
me intense satisfaction, a satisfaction born of the trust, the sure 
bonds of friendship that united us, whether on the surface or in 
the lowest depths reached. Up above, they must be watching 
over us and wanting to get in touch with us by wireless; and 
these wretched sets we had with us were proving mere dead 
weight. ‘What about trying to get them once more! You never 
know!’ The set was near Cadoux, who woke up for a moment 
as he heard me stirring and gave a muffled growl when I asked 
the time. No use bothering him again; leave him to his 
dreams. 

Getting out of my bag into that damp-laden air was most 
unpleasant. The receiver was cold to touch; 1 drew it with me at 
once into the warm bag. How lovely and warm! It reminded me 
of the nights out on the Chazalet after a long day’s ski-ing, when 
the cold air of the peaks descends with the approach of night. 
Dreaming of the past in that way is apt to induce sleep and I 
began to doze. 1 roused myself. Was that the connection? Not a 
sound, nothing doing. I put aside the useless talkie and got a bit 
of sleep. 

Over on my left, someone, it must have been Lavigne, was 
talking to Mathieu. ‘What time is it?’ A torch gleamed in the 
dark. ‘Midday. Good Lord!’ Time to get up. ‘Up you get there.’ 
A sort of dull roar came from a bag on my right. When is that 
brute going to switch off his light? Why the deuce can’t you let 
a chap sleep? Waking up was a sore trial; we could have gone 
on as we were for ever so long if Lavigne had not had a brain¬ 
wave and come and deflated the boats on which we sprawled. 
The effect was almost instantaneous; a volley of oaths and then 
I was glad to get off my bed; the change from a soft mattress to 
sharp stones was too much for me. From Berger and Cadoux, 
there was no reaction; we soon saw why. The air had gradually 
leaked out of the other boat and for some time they had been 
actually sleeping on stone, but too sleepy to notice. 
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We made a slow start, our limbs were stiff and painful from 
the heavy loads and numerous falls of the day before. And it 
really is pretty unpleasant to leave the comforts of a down bag 
in a place where everything is dripping around you and rig 
oneself out in sopping muddy things. The plain fact was, we had 
lost our keenness, our morale. 

Being two hours behind our time-table (we ought to have 
been away by ten o’clock) and very tired, we could hardly hope 
to get beyond Claudine’s Cascade. If we could even manage to 
prepare the descent, we should have done well and not wasted 
much time! We felt very disinclined to face it, for the previous 
day’s exertions had tried us all. For my own part, I was sceptical 
about how things would go: some of the team were quite ex¬ 
hausted and no communication possible with the surface. 
Involuntarily my expression must have betrayed my anxiety; 
had Marry noticed it? Anyhow, he reacted with the greatest 
energy and very much to the point: ‘This expedition is not going 
to fail because we are a few hours behind our time-table.’ This 
outburst roused us all to action. Cadoux, Garby and I would 
lead off to prepare the cascade and get the mast in position. 
Knowing the way already we should save much time. Marry 
would go with us, while the two ‘Jo.s’ and Lavigne were to stay 
in the Cloakroom, in case their help was wanted. 

All was ready by 4 p.m. We had a hurried meal of French 
army rations, never very appetizing stuff, and every one had left 
camp by 6.0. The gours and Germain Hall were crossed at a 
fine pace; our muscles were warming up and with vigorous 
action morale rose. We passed the ‘fully charged pipe’ without 
stopping and went on quite indifferent to the attractions of the 
forest of elegant columns that followed. Then a short halt at 
St Mathieu’s Hall. Alas! the statue made and set up there had 
disappeared, floods must have carried it away. Of our stout 
picturesque saint, not a trace remained. Arrival at the Cloak¬ 
room gave an excuse for a really good halt; before tackling the 
icy waters of the ‘active’ part of the chasm, we had preparations 
to make. 

The awful cold of the river, our misgivings as to the water¬ 
tightness of our overalls, and what each of us had gone through 
in July had driven us to think of some effective protection. We 
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were soon all naked, shivering on the wet floor; while I rubbed 
Dolpyc into the muscles of my legs, Geo looked after my back. 
A curious warmth ran through my body, despite my lack of 
clothes. ‘Marry, hand me the grease will you?’ Then on the 
‘revulsive’ I conscientiously spread a liberal coat of lard; in 
July it had been butter ... that clearly conferred greater distinc¬ 
tion. It was a pleasant, even a voluptuous sensation to feel the 
greasy stuff being liberally smeared over our bodies. Mine was 
certainly a very sticky, viscous hide when 1 dressed again in 
garments that I had every reason to think would accompany me 
into a bath in the near future. I had no illusions about that. 

At 9 p.m. preparations were complete. 1 showed I had not yet 
succeeded in getting used to the idea that days mean nothing in 
this new world, when I said to Berger as 1 left him: ‘See you this 
evening’, just as if we were off for a day's outing. Actually, we 
were to be on the go throughout the night.... That meant there 
need be no fear of being benighted! 

One by one the four in the advance party got into the chimney 
that led into the bed of the river ten feet below us. Mathieu 
passed down the two boats, the sacks of material and the 
horrible mast. Garby and I were to take charge of this, while 
Marry and Cadoux would carry the rest of the stuff. 

In the narrow bottle-neck of the river we made good time, one 
ladder after another being passed without a hitch; four previous 
expeditions had thoroughly inured us to the work. Marry was 
the only one who was new to this active section of the chasm, 
and for him there was plenty to impress as it had impressed us 
in July. 

This is how he recorded his impressions later: 

‘In this deep cleft the water had hollowed out its bed in com¬ 
pact limestone. How different it was after the vastness of the 
Great Gallery! There, one felt a small creature groping in the 
dark, here we advanced by backing along the walls, so near 
together are they. It is impossible to use a boat, it becomes a 
useless burden. One trough succeeds another, all of them pretty 
gloomy, and also pretty deep. Brrr... a bath in them would not 
be at all nice! Instinctively, I looked well to my holds, not that I 
was afraid of drowning, but of the effect of an icy bath on morale 
as well as on the physical powers. Cadoux dealt with the boat 
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and I looked after the three sacks which seemed to be trying 
hard to throw me off my balance and weigh me down. Bang ... 
boom . . . dimly the ringing notes of the mast Garby and Poti6 
were carrying mingled with the deeper note of the torrent; it 
must be a gruelling task getting it along this winding channel, 
and the gap between them and us kept increasing. However, 
the canon was widening and at last we could stop to rest and let 
ourselves glide along with the stream. Sheer joy! sailing along 
like that came like a due reward after all our exertions. Noise¬ 
lessly, we made our way by slight pushes against the walls, for 
we had no oars. Look out Marry! What the deuce are you up 
to? You’ll have us in the water.... A rather violent shove at one 
end and an eddy in the current at the other made the boat spin 
round, but another shove set us heading in the right direction. 

‘At that point my recollections become less clear. We went on 
for a long time carrying the boat and always haunted by the fear 
of dropping one of the sacks into deep water.’ 

While Marry was noting down his impressions, Garby and I 
were making slower progress. The steel mast was heavy and 
forced us to adopt attitudes not at all to our liking in an icy 
stream. Every drop, every trough in the bed of the stream gave 
us a problem in keeping our balance, and we frequently failed 
to keep it. If anyone could have seen us at it, he would certainly 
have taken us for a pair of lunatics: Garby standing in the boat 
as it was implacably carried down by the current, 1 right under a 
waterfall, holding on to the rocks with any part of me left avail¬ 
able, feet, knees, backside or back, and between us this thing 
that looked like a long pipe from a heating system. This was 
Garby’s opinion and I chuckled as I thought of my own 
escapades with lads of my age, paddling with bare feet in the 
brooks of the Vercors. These were not rivers of the day we were 
descending, looking for crayfish and anything that might turn 
up, but rivers of the night; and we were doing it as seriously as 
in boyhood for sheer enjoyment of the sport. Is it not a good 
sign if we occasionally do things that are of no particular use? 

Then occurred what was bound to occur. At one of the drops, 
Garby six feet below me cried: ‘Let go the mast, I’ve got it. 
O.K.’ I let it go but rather clumsily, he got hold of it but not 
tight enough. Result: a loud b-... then dead silence. The ring- 
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ing notes had stopped too. We looked at one another in dismay, 
open-mouthed, with eyes aghast. ‘That’s done it! Blast the thing! 
If the water is more than six feet deep, we’re absolutely dished! 
We’ll just have to go back.’ Nothing else for it; I must have a 
try. In a sudden burst of zeal, which a perpetual sore throat for 
the rest of the expedition prevented me from forgetting, I slipped 
down into the freezing foamy stream, holding on to the edge of 
the boat while Garby did his best to keep it steady. Good 
business! About four feet down I could feel the straight bit of 
tubing under my feet; it seemed to be resting on a rock very con¬ 
veniently placed there like a shoal, for my feet found no bottom 
all round this reef. Ugh! Up she comes! But it had been a sharp 
warning and for me too cold a one! We went more cautiously 
than ever after this. Steep drops followed by other steep drops, 
and pools below cascades, and we were approaching our goal. 
Doubts assailed us worse than before, but we kept them to 
ourselves. Nevertheless, each of us felt the other was uneasy. 
Had we properly examined the place when we were there in 
July? Would it be possible to fix the mast in position? I kept 
fancying it would not be long enough, that there would be 
nothing to fix it to; and that would be entirely our fault for not 
having inspected the place thoroughly and made careful notes 
on the spot. These doubts, coupled with constant dread of seeing 
the mast again disappear, set up a nervous tension and fatigue 
from the effects of which 1 was to suffer later. 

A deeper, continuous rumble, the gleam of our friend’s lamps 
and the sound of their voices showed we were near the end of our 
sewer-men’s march. Cadoux was obviously very excited and 
anxious to let us know; ‘It’s going to be all right!’ No one said 
anything, but I immediately felt easier in mind and I could see 
Garby was immensely relieved. Then we all began to talk. It did 
us good after our rather grim, silent efforts on the way to join 
gay, noisy chatter that rose above the stream’s powerful voice. 
That very day the cascade was to be defeated. 

Everyone set to work, without loss of time. Fernand had 
settled exactly what had to be done: the foot of the mast firmly 
secured, with stays to hold it above, with a final fastening in the 
middle. The place was just as we had described it to Fernand: a 
small but gratifying triumph for us. It is difficult in caves to get 
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the exact bearings of a place after a single visit; the darkness, 
fatigue and the whole environment tend to make one get the 
size and heights of things out of proportion. 

When Garby saw the stuff of all kinds lying in the boat, 
hammers, pliers, bolts, nuts, cable and what not, he went into 
fits of laughter. ‘I say, Johnny, you must feel quite in your ele¬ 
ment.’ He promptly attacked the rock with a punch; the heavy 
blows of the hammer on the metal made a rhythmic accompani¬ 
ment to the dull rumble of the cascade that fell at his side. 
Cadoux had climbed up slightly above the cascade, looking for 
cracks in which to drive the pitons needed for holding the mast 
in position. From what we could hear and see from below, he 
did not seem to be having much success. Johnny was putting in 
his fourth piton, but we heard the same splintering sound. 
Marry looked and shook his head: ‘1 don't like the look of it.' 
Cadoux called down: ‘Nothing doing; there is not a crack here 
will take a piton; I’m coming down.’ 

Our long, flat pitons would not go in or hardly at all, the rock 
was too compact, and what small fissures there were inspired no 
confidence; they were no more than scaly fragments partly 
detached from the wall. Garby then joined us after making a 
couple of holes with his punch. We were feeling a bit down-hearted 
after two hours’ hard work and almost nothing to show for it. 

‘Let us have a meal, then think about it.’ Should we have to 
use the punch up above as well? Not a pleasant prospect with a 
rate of penetration of four inches an hour; we looked like being 
stuck there for a long time.... And one could imagine a better 
place to stay in! We sat in silence in the boats and managed to 
swallow a few mouthfuls. Each of us sought for a solution of our 
problem. Marry fancied he saw a route a bit to the right; 
Cadoux also had noticed something, and automatically we 
directed our lamps on the point indicated. At first I could see 
nothing special there. By Jove, yes, there is something . . . 
Hurrahs from all four of us. ‘Stay here, Johnny!’ Just in time 
Marry caught hold of Cadoux, whose wild gesticulations of joy 
had all but precipitated him into the water. No doubt about it, 
our luck had turned; Cadoux had spotted a sort of natural ring 
solid enough to carry anything. Nature can do things well when 
she means to. 
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The two pieces of the mast were screwed together, then Geo 
and I let it slowly down by a rope while Garby leaned over the 
edge of the drop and directed operations. Horrors! It was too 
long and the top end knocked up against the roof before it was 
in place. Twice we hauled it back to make it fit in; the third 
attempt did it. It was just where wc wanted it. Getting the stays 
fixed was another trial of skill and patience; cable-tightening is 
no easy job for amateurs in such conditions! Standing up in the 
boat, Garby would try to tighten a bolt and let it slip through his 
benumbed fingers. My job was to keep the two ends of the cable 
in the right place. Two or three times nuts or pliers fell into the 
icy pool before we had won the battle. It was by then 4 a.m. and 
we had been hard at work in the water since midnight. Weariness 
and sleep returned to afflict us directly we eased off. The best 
thing was to go straight on. Everything was in position. Why wait? 

But none of us made a move to start; some scruple held us 
back. For now one of us had to be left at the top of the cascade 
to secure the men on the mast. All four could not go down; one 
of us had to be unselfish and stay behind. 

I do not know if similar situations have arisen in other teams, 
but I shared Cadoux’s embarrassment. It is no easy matter to 
order another member of a party like ours, a personal friend, to 
accept a post that is not only thankless, but in a particularly 
unpleasant place, and offer other men the joys of discovery and 
also, in our case, to be the first to set foot on the deepest bit of 
ground in the world. 

Marry was the first to break an awkward silence. 

‘Get on with it, you three! It was you who came here in July, 
you are the men to pursue the search. I shall stay here to see you 
down.’ 

Good old Geo! We were deeply touched by his offer and 
thanked him with real warmth. Cadoux, on the point of starting, 
took off the rope and handed it to Garby: ‘You go first: this is 
the cascade named after your lady.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said with a beaming smile. And quite com¬ 
posedly Garby began to descend the mast which bent beneath his 
weight. Keeping a little way back, wedged in a recess, I held his 
rope with muscles braced, prepared to arrest his fall if the con¬ 
struction should give way. I felt acutely conscious of his hesita- 
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tions, his decisions, as he hung there on the thin cord that linked 
us for the next few moments. He had now left the horizontal 
ladder and was launched on the vertical drop of the shaft. The 
rope ran through my hands more quickly, reluctant to allow any 
slack, but 15 metres down he stopped and shouted: ‘Send down 
a boat.’ He had just landed on a stance and a few metres below 
him the ladder was dipping in a lake. Marry lowered the boat 
and Garby had no difficulty in reaching the edge where we could 
see the shingle glistening. 

‘Your turn, Cadoux!’ 

Johnny snapped the rope into the ring at his waist. As he was 
getting on to the mast to descend it, I stopped him: 

‘I’m stopping with Marry; you go on and reconnoitre. If 
you don’t need me, there is no point in my coming down, it will 
only keep you back.’ 

‘Right you are. We'll be away a couple of hours at the most.’ 

Our eyes followed him enviously as he disappeared. Marry, 
bending over the foaming waterfall supervised his descent and 
let me know when he reached the bottom. 1 tied the rope to a 
piton and joined Marry. Up there at the top of the cascade, we 
might have been in the dress circle of a vast theatre looking down 
upon a truly wonderful scene. Two tiny figures could be seen 
advancing, outlined against a diaphanous misty light.... We did 
not utter a word, so eager were we to know what might come of 
this triumphal march, just a trifle bitter with the disappointment 
of not sharing it ourselves. It was a vision I can not forget and 
with it our sense of grievance vanished. Our two companions 
marched away side by side under a roof of triumphal arches, the 
fever of exploration in them, the delights of discovery and with 
it too, I believe, perfect confidence in the friends they could still 
feel close beside them as they pushed forward into the unknown. 

When they vanished behind a bend in the cave, the curtain of 
night came down again and our long watch began. Crouching in 
our boat, we tried to kill time with cigarettes and biscuits. In 
the circumstances, we even brought out our stock of old chest¬ 
nuts and contrived to get a laugh out of them as though neither 
of us had ever heard them before. But long inaction leaves one a 
prey to cold and I noticed 1 was shivering. I wondered how long 
we had been waiting; 1 wanted to know the time, but my watch 
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was buried under so many garments, it was difficult to get at, so 
I did not bother. That, after all, was the best way of forgetting 
about the time. If only the cold would be as forgetful of us! 

‘Ah! that sounded like a call!’ 

‘You think so? it was only the cascade.’ 

‘No! I’m going to have a look.’ Marry stiff all over, struggled 
to his feet and climbed on to the Balcony. 

‘Yes! It is they! What ho! What ho!’ 

Delighted as I was at this early return, which ended our dull, 
freezing watch, 1 could not help feeling a bit uneasy: could they 
have come up against a submerged gallery? We simply hauled 
Garby up and hardly gave him time to get his breath as we 
clamoured for news. 

‘The gallery gets bigger and bigger ... we passed a series of 
steep drops . . . about 80 metres down is another big drop that 
overhung ... no hope of putting in a piton there, the wall was 
smooth and without a crack, we shall need the punch.... Beyond 
that, it looked immense . . . the beam of my torch failed almost 
at once even to reach the side walls. I should say we must have 
been down to —750 metres.’ 

At that, we burst into shouts of joy that rang through the cave. 
They were echoed by a yell from below; Cadoux was still down 
there and getting impatient. I’m ashamed to say we had all but 
forgotten him! 

We brought him up and he confirmed what Garby had told 
us. The hope that we might come back had already crossed our 
minds. But a difficult question arose and we discussed it at 
length before coming to a decision, for much depended on the 
answer; if we were to come back soon, we could leave all the 
gear in the cave; if our next visit was deferred till the following 
year, we should have to bring it out, for it could never survive 
the winter, still less the spring floods, undamaged. 

‘Well, we’ll leave it; there is sure to be a spell of fine weather 
for another visit.’ 

The return began. At the Cloakroom, at —640 metres, we 
picked up Jo and the second team, which relieved us of some of 
the stuff we carried, and we arrived at base camp at —494 metres. 

A good sleep somewhat restored us and at 6 p.m., the first 
relief party, Juge, Bellier and Serre came to wake us. They were 
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glad to find us there, for outside the rain was pouring down, and 
as no communication had come up from our wireless, the most 
optimistic were beginning to get worried. Fernand Petzl had 
gone back full speed and said that if we did not show up very 
soon, he would go down to meet us. 

Sacks were shouldered and at 2 a.m. we reached the surface 
camp, where that good Michallet welcomed us with a fire such 
as he alone can make. And welcome it was, for it was drizzling 
and a cold wind made the wet clothes that clung to us parti¬ 
cularly disagreeable. Once more we repeated the story of our 
doings; heads began nodding and eyes closing and we dropped 
off to sleep. My own dreams were of chasms, cascades, shafts, 
galleries, masts and a vast heap of rubble which I descended at 
immense speed. 1 skidded, fell on my back and a slide that 
seemed never to end took me down into a huge abyss. This was 
the fall at last and with it darkness, annihilation and ... a loud 
laugh from Aldo as he dragged me feet first out of the tent. I 
lay full length on the good grass, as the sun did his best to dis¬ 
perse the raindrops that shimmered on the tips of each blade. 

‘Up you get, you sybarite! it’s eight o’clock!’ 

So it was time to be off. We always seem to be setting off and 
coming back. ‘ Revenir , il faut toujours revenir,' as Hubert 
Garrigues has told us. 

At 9 a.m. camp was struck. I set off at the head of the proces¬ 
sion, anxious to be rid of my bulging sack and fling it again into 
Petzl's lorry, waiting for us at le Real near Engins. But there 
was a long way to go and it was midday before we reached the 
meadows close to the village. 

Hardly had we emerged from the wood when a crowd of 
journalists and photographers attacked us and dogged our 
steps, note-book or camera in hand. In vain we tried to make 
them see we were very tired and had no time to spare; at last, to 
get rid of them, we posed in the usual ‘onion formation’ for a 
photo. The moment the shutter closed the whole lot made off 
and motor bicycles, scooters and cars vanished in a cloud of dust. 

A short halt at Engins. We all got out and made a bee-line for 
old Coynel’s pub, where our friend the mayor gave us a warm 
welcome. But we had hardly got our first mouthfuls down when 
the squad of reporters was upon us. Doubtless they had made a 
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vow not to let us out of their clutches. Being most anxious myself 
to have a meal in peace, I withdrew into a corner, and if anyone 
thirsting for news approached me, I told him: ‘1 know nothing; 
I remained on the surface, ask the others!’ 

This was sound tactics, for they almost forgot about me and 
also Geo Marry. Cadoux and Garby, on the other hand, were 
much sought after and had to describe their doings in great detail. 

As 1 sat there enjoying my tasty omelette, 1 reflected on the 
stupidity of my fellow-men. Last time we had descended 712 
metres and the feat had attracted no attention. Yesterday, a few 
additional metres had brought us fame. The popular press, 
hungering after sensation, made a rush for us and especially for 
our topographers, who had no use for such publicity. They did 
their best to make the reporters see that this latest victory was 
that of a team and not theirs alone. They made no impression! 
It was they who had crossed a line fixed at —728 metres by the 
explorers of the Pierre-Saint-Martin chasm and they were now 
the star cave men of the whole world! 

It was enough that we had reached a depth never before 
attained; but why make that an excuse for treating our expedi¬ 
tion as a championship contest? I won’t have it! For me, the 
word ‘record’ is quite out of place here. Talk, if you like, of a 
record speed on a bicycle, the record altitude in a plane, the 
record length of dancing. But let us not talk of a depth record in 
caves. There is nothing of a championship about it, or of com¬ 
petition, as some seem to think. Some chasms are very deep but 
easy to descend, others are not at all deep but very difficult. 
Because we had found what was at the time the deepest chasm, 
that does not constitute us speleo champions, as some of the 
papers label us. Admittedly the important papers have taken up 
the matter; they have made stop press news of it, and let us 
congratulate them on having reported our expedition accurately 
without too much embroidery. 1 

1 Those who shared the work of this expedition were: Jean Cadoux and Jo 
Berger (with special responsibilities); Paul Brunei, Georges Garby, Louis Poti6, 
Jean Lavigne, Georges Marry, Georges Mathieu, Dr Bruhcl, Pierre Laffont, 
Roger Michallet, Bernard Serre, Aldo Sillanoli, Fernand Petzl, Mme Lavigne, 
Louis Eymas, Jacques Aulliac, Edmond Bellier, Marius Gontard, Robert Juge, 
Marc Soulas and Pierre Breyton. In all, 22 members. Time spent underground: 
59 hours. Depth reached: - 740 metres. Length of cave traversed, 2560 metres. 
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midday, and the sirens were bellowing. In the sunny streets a 
nameless crowd was pouring out of the factories, freed for a time 
to live their own lives, and all obviously in a hurry to get back to 
their homes. 

I kicked open the grey door of Gontard’s workshop. At this 
time of day, Marius ought to be there still. He had company 
with him; five or six fellows apparently very busy over some¬ 
thing. 

‘Good-day everybody.’ Without even waiting for any re¬ 
sponse, I put the question I had been longing to ask for two 
days: ‘It is to be to-day, is it?’ 

‘Certainly it is. You’ve got the various jobs fixed?’ 

On the very day we had put the mast in position at the top of 
Claudine's Cascade, we had quite determined to organize a 
fresh expedition; with this in view, we had left all the gear in 
place from the point —740 metres up to the surface. Not having 
all this stuff to carry, the future advance party would be able to 
get to work on exploration without the arduous task of equip¬ 
ping the shafts and transporting heavy loads, as had been the 
case with us before. Yet certain matters were still undecided; in 
particular, the provisioning of the party for which 1 had special 
responsibility, and the means of communication with the sur¬ 
face. The walkie-talkies had given results that were entertaining, 
but hardly conclusive, and we hoped to find something better. 
Finally there was always that vital matter of the weather; one 
can never tell what the end of September will be like. What was 
it going to give us? 
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On Sunday 24th, supposed to be a day of rest, some of our 
team, with other members of the C.A.F. went up to the chasm 
to take a telephone wire down to Aldo’s shaft. So all was ready 
for us, and every succeeding day of that week we watched the 
sky in fear of its clouding over. We held long confabs at Marius’s 
place during the midday break. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
were passed in feverish anxiety; but on Thursday, the sun was 
still shining in a clear sky, and I knew that the great day had 
arrived. A few hours later, ten of us met in a pub in Berriat 
Parade. Eight men were to constitute the advance party, privi¬ 
leged beings much envied by the members of our group who 
could not leave their jobs. But they were all there with us to give 
us all sorts of advice and wishes for our success. The anxiety 
they showed was beneficial, and I was much fortified by the 
thought that they were watching over us and ready to go down 
if we needed help. In any case, they were to come over to secure 
our safe return to the surface, directly they were free to 
do so. 

Fernand’s old Citroen that had puffed its way gallantly along 
on the Glaz and all the other expeditions began to gather way; 
for us the adventure had begun. Lulled by the monotonous hum 
of the engine, all of us feeling a bit apprehensive, we soon re¬ 
lapsed into silence, absorbed in our own thoughts. The worries 
of organization, hopes of a brilliant success, even more the 
visions of those dear to us gave us plenty to think about. Behind 
the red tip of your cigarette, Aldo, I can tell from that far-away 
look in your eyes that your thoughts are on those pretty little 
twin girls of yours, who will have no kisses for you to-night. I 
know you are worried about them. Even if the morbid vision of 
a fatal accident is not haunting you, your subconscious mind is 
dreading the possibility of such a thing, leaving them to live 
alone; and they should not be alone. Every face in the party has 
a serious, solemn look, as the headlights of the cars that flash 
past us throw a sudden light upon it. It is a time for silence that 
invites us to dream and meditate. 

We had passed Engins and were approaching les Fournclles, 
and the hospitable farm of Reppelin. The monotonous climb 
began again; it was now dark, but we had so often been this way 
up to the Sornin chalet that our feet knew every stone on it, 
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every rise and fall of the ground. This particular evening we 
would have to put up with the hard ground of the store shed, as 
the hospitable chalet of our C.M.S. friends was not available. 

Six o’clock. A noise like the rattle of a machine-gun woke me 
with a start. ‘Byjove! the ground is hard,’ was my first thought. 
I saw Cadoux using a brick passed over the corrugated iron roof 
as an alarm clock. Horrid brute! However, it did the trick. After 
a final rattle, everybody was up; even two such sleepy-heads as 
Garby and I. 

It was cold outside, though the sun had just risen, but the 
climb to the lesser Col de Sornin soon warmed up any slightly 
stiffened muscles. The day promised well and we enjoyed a 
magnificent view as a prelude to entering the chasm. Away on 
the horizon the clouds and early snows of the Belledonne peaks 
were glowing with a rosy flush in the sunrise; this outer world 
seemed to be doing its best to dissuade us from leaving it for the 
inhospitable depths where there is nothing but rock and water 
and darkness, while up here there was light and life. The appeal 
was tempting and the first hours in the chasm were trying, not to 
say mournful. Later, the dark was again to take possession of 
our minds and the call of adventure would dominate. By seeing 
the first party down the first drop, 1 enjoyed a few more 
moments of the warmth of day. Only Marry and myself had still 
to descend. Now he gripped the ladder, went slowly down and 
disappeared as if the gaping hole had swallowed him, only the 
rope as it ran out indicating his steady progress. 

‘I’m down! give me some slack!’ 

My turn now! I quietly put on my helmet and lit my lamp, the 
flame leaping up with a whistle under pressure of the gas. I tied 
the rope round my waist. ‘Ready, Jo? So long!’ 

‘Good luck, old boy, have a care, won’t you!’ Jo was remain¬ 
ing on the surface with Mathieu, having undertaken the thank¬ 
less duty of securing telephonic communication. I seized the 
ladder and went down cautiously, a rung at a time, well held 
from above. The momentary tension felt at the start ceased; I 
quickly got into the rhythm, legs, arms ... 

‘Let the rope out, Jo!’ Soon I could only just see his shadow 
outlined above; then it too vanished and the last trace of day¬ 
light faded; I was entering the realm of perpetual night. 
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At the Cairn shaft I found the others. The chilly atmosphere 
of the cave seemed to have made different men of them; the 
exuberant spirit shown above had been succeeded by a quiet 
gravity as if each had realized his personal responsibility; the 
slightest mishandling of ropes or ladders, the slightest break 
down in men or material would almost certainly have disastrous 
consequences. 

The familiar stages succeeded one another: the Big Cleft, the 
Garby shaft, the Cleft again, then the last shaft before the Star¬ 
less River. A descent on the doubled rope took us straight down 
in no time. It was a real joy to go slithering down vertically 
with the rope hissing softly as it rubbed against my clothes, my 
toes barely touching the walls of the chasm as I slid past them, 
while the lights of the party already at the bottom grew brighter 
and brighter. I would have liked to go up again to repeat the 
descent if the prospect of having to climb fifty metres of vertical 
ladders had been less forbidding. 

In a few minutes I had joined the party ahead of me who were 
fixing up the telephone; they were discussing something with the 
men above, but it did not sound a serious matter. Cadoux was in 
particularly good form; it was a good excuse for a halt to get a 
whiff of the atmosphere prevailing on the surface. 

We arrived at the base camp about 7 p.m. and had a hurried 
meal. Directly after 1 went off to look for my sleeping equipment. 
Next morning I should have to be at my very best, and that 
meant getting a nice restful night. But what had happened to 
this bag of mine? 1 had already turned out two sacks and was 
getting frantic. Drat the things, they all looked exactly the same! 
That must be it! No luck! 

T say, Paul, you didn’t by any chance leave the sack at the 
last drop?’ 

‘No, I didn’t; what’s up with you? All the stuff was brought 
down.’ 

‘It may have been; anyhow, I can’t find my sleeping-bag.’ 

‘No great loss, if it’s yours.’ All very well for him to treat it 
as a joke, but at the prospect of a sleepless night I groaned 
aloud. ‘Blast the thing! If I could only find the lousy brute who 
left it somewhere. . . ! Where on earth could it be? No help for 
it; it just wasn’t there. That’s that! It must have come to grief in 
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some crevice; we’ll get it back the day after to-morrow_’ Not 

much consolation in that! Marry, obliging as ever, offered to 
share his bed with me. A pretty tight fit, but all the warmer. 
That ended the matter, and in the warm bag I soon forgot what 
a temper I had been in. 

It was a strange experience lying there awake in utter dark¬ 
ness. Reclining at full length on the boats after a long day’s climb 
down, we awaited with some misgivings what the morrow might 
bring. I knew the difficulties that lay ahead: the icy, gloomy 
river, and Claudine’s Cascade, which had, at any rate, been 
reconnoitred. And beyond? There adventure began. I lay be¬ 
tween sleep and wake and memories of my speleo experiences, 
recent as they were came crowding in upon me. That first outing 
with the hiking party to the Vats in 1951. On that occasion 1 had 
been overwhelmed by all the mysterious things the darkness hid 
in that realm of oppressive silence. Now they had ceased to 
frighten me; I loved this darkness where one falls so easily to 
dreaming and silent meditation. For me it has become a need I 
have to satisfy, just as are those long ski expeditions upon the 
glaciers of the Alps. I have often been asked by friends in the 
outer world what I hope to gain from such activities, and the 
only answer I could give was to shrug my shoulders and say: 
‘What is the good of trying to justify the useless? The fact is I 
enjoy the useless effort I have to make, the comradeship that 
binds me to my friends in the accomplishment of what has no 
utility.’ My thoughts were growing vague and misty in my sleepy 
brain, the faces I love drew near and smiled as if they were 
watching over me, and I passed completely into the land of 
dreams. 

The faint tinkle of our field telephone brought us back to 
realities at 8 a.m. The surface party were keeping us in mind. No 
doubt they relieved one another without a break in case they 
were called from below. Real good sorts, ready to give up their 
share in the hours of intense excitement we spent below while 
they remained on call outside. I could distinctly hear the man 
who was talking to Ferannd; I think it was Louis Eymas. All the 
members of the relief party had arrived on the plateau, having 
given up their week-end to help us. An item of bad news was 
that it had been raining since 5 a.m.; that was serious, and the 
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set look on the faces round me showed their disappointment. 
Did this mean the collapse of the great hopes they had been 
cherishing up to now? It was unthinkable! Fernand said nothing; 
he was thinking hard. As leader of the expedition he realized 
what a heavy responsibility rested on him. We discussed the 
situation; the risk was great, for anything might happen. If the 
rain went on falling for another few hours, the level of the river 
was bound to rise, and even if there was no fear of our being 
caught in a submerged gallery—their great size made that hardly 
possible—it was only too likely that the sudden flood would 
stop us at the foot of Claudine’s Cascade. For how long? We 
calculated our chances of getting through. If the rain stopped, 
we would start; and would do so if, as up till now, it continued 
to be little more than a spitting. Should it become a real down¬ 
pour, that would put an end to our expedition. We waited for a 
bit, to see. 

By 10 a.m. it had stopped raining, so the ‘surface’ reported, 
though the weather still looked doubtful. ‘That you, up there? 
We are starting. . . . Yes, that’s right, send down the first relief 
party. They are to rest for a few hours in camp, then come to 
wait for us in the Cloakroom. Yes ... we expect it will take us 
about twenty hours.’ We had made our decision; forward not 
back. Already our lamps had begun to cast gigantic dancing 
shadows on the grey rock walls; our limbs were chilled, and 
moved quickly over the muddy, shifting stones and we soon 
reached the Cloakroom. 

It was good to stand once more in this hall, horribly damp 
though it was; for it had a special attraction, it gave a feeling of 
security, good for morale. It was for us, rather what the hut is to 
the mountaineer, the starting point for an ascent and also a 
haven of rest after a hard day. There we felt we could relax; an 
obvious place for a halt before tackling the canon with the river 
rumbling through it. 

It was the moment for a cigarette. Half reclining in a stone 
chair, I drew in the pleasantly acrid smoke. It is amazing the 
amount of tobacco one gets through in the course of an expedi¬ 
tion; on the slightest excuse, someone pulls out a packet of 
‘gauloises’ which has been safely tucked away between helmet 
and hair. 
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‘Hi! Garby, don’t go to sleep!’ I too sprang up, for I was 
gently dropping off. Cave exploration is a perpetual battle 
against the onset of sleep. I followed Marry’s example as I saw 
him getting ready for the river, and having learned wisdom from 
the experiences of the last two expeditions, 1 gave particular 
attention to the Dolpyc-lard treatment; Cadoux did likewise. 
Our faith in the impermeability of our vinyl combinations was 
weak indeed, extremely weak. Naked and shining with grease 
we very soon resembled the wrestlers of old before the combat. 
Each in his recess, we made lengthy preparations, looking care¬ 
fully to every detail of our equipment. And yet, despite the big 
stakes we were playing for in the approaching contest, the 
difficulties and the threat of sudden flooding, none of the eight 
of us could take ourselves quite seriously. Cadoux was the object 
of many gibes as he ended the smearing operation, highly 
scientific and certainly impressive in the thickness of the applica¬ 
tion. Aldo, with a cigarette in his mouth, was nosing about, 
searching for some cave-loving insect that might be scuttling 
away. Very soothing it was, this general air of security; it added 
to the warmth we felt to have our friends around us. 

Time to start again! There were hours and hours of walking 
and climbing, of waiting, of hoping and of possible disappoint¬ 
ments before we could reach our goal. We were in the narrow 
bottle-neck that leads to the river. Without any preliminary 
shrinking of the chasm, we found ourselves battling again with 
savage nature. Despite our thick armour of grease, our limbs 
felt the cruel bite of the icy stream. But it was no time for self- 
pity; we had opted for difficulty and here it was. Each of us 
instinctively made the movement the situation demanded, the 
result of knowing the technique needed for these subterranean 
rivers in the dark, a technique combining that of sewer-men and 
submarine crews, learned in various underground rivers of the 
Vercors. The other members of my party moved along without a 
word, like shadows in the steamy fog that rose from their bodies. 
Their very silence, the plash of their feet in the water, the way 
the boat was quietly shifted from one pool to another, the sure¬ 
ness of their descent of the ladders, it all combined to make me 
supremely confident. I felt I must express my joy aloud, so I 
began to sing, and not far off voices answered mine; not a swell 
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performance, but it did us good. Bound to each other by no 
material interest, but by ties of deeper significance, we were 
conscious of the happiness this gave. Afterwards Marry, re¬ 
calling this adventure in a letter to me used these words: ‘A mere 
handful of men as you were, alone in the bowels of the earth, 
advancing briskly along in that strangest of rivers, how could 
you not feel the grip of fear? Garby and you went along either 
side of me as if you were on familiar ground. Nothing seemed to 
surprise you; you gave me the impression of having some 
rendezvous away at the far end of the chasm, drawn to it as men 
possessed, taking no thought as you went, sure of the way you 
had to go, as if there were no possibility of its coming to a sudden 
end! And yet... it was a constant menace ... that we might be 
rudely stopped and meet the end of all our hopes and dreams... 

It seemed, however, that the way was not to end that day. 
After some awkward bits of climbing, where the river dashed 
along between vertical walls, we came to Claudine’s Cascade. 1 
felt flattered by the silent approval of Fernand as he tested the 
security of his mast. All four of us, Cadoux, Garby, Marry and I 
had done our bit in fixing it in position. The horizontal traverse 
to reach the ladder that dropped vertically beside the roaring 
cascade looked as formidable as ever. But we knew our scaffold¬ 
ing was strong and we had no misgivings with Fernand’s strong 
arm holding our rope as we went down. 

‘Quite a rope-dancing show this! Eh, Fernand! When I get 
home I’ll be fit for Pinder’s circus!’ Whereupon Aldo, balancing 
on the bar that went across, gave a loud laugh that set us all off. 
He was obviously much enjoying this particular bit of gym¬ 
nastics as a variation from the usual difficulties. Then it was my 
turn for this trick performance. Below, Aldo pushed over the 
boat for crossing the pool between the foot of the ladder and 
firm ground. 

There was yet another drop to negotiate, and there we had to 
use the punch to make a hole in the hard rock that would hold a 
piton. This was the point where the two topographers had 
stopped a fortnight before. Longing to probe the secret of what 
lay hidden in the darkness in front of me, I went quickly down 
the rungs of the ladder and, leaving the others, set off on a short 
reconnaissance. Jumping from rock to rock, I crossed the floor 
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of a former lake that must have been emptied by the giving way of 
the dam at the far end. An immense pool it must have been, nearly 
60 metres long and as many broad. For the moment, it had but a 
brief interest. I hurried on, stumbling, putting on the pace. 
Amazing, the dimensions of that hall! Then I noticed that 
the roof was suddenly getting lower; my heart sank. Could 
this be the end? No! It was just that the floor had begun to drop 
at a surprising angle. I stood there breathless with astonishment. 
What I saw was a repetition on an even greater scale of the 
Great Rubble Heap. Below me was a sudden drop and I could 
hear the rumble of the torrent at the bottom. On my right I 
thought I saw a narrow ledge running along the wall; that must 
be the way past. In front of me all was veiled in mystery. In vain 
I tried to penetrate the black curtain. Whither was this steep 
slope going to lead us? At the present rate we should soon be in 
Sassenage. 

In great excitement I returned to tell the others what I had 
found; they did not seem much interested in my tale. ‘You are 
pulling our legs.’ Their exclamations of astonishment soon 
showed me how incredible they found it; it was the downward 
turn in the floor of the cave and its vast dimensions that were 
too much for them. Accustomed as we were to cat-runs and 
winding clefts, we felt vast cavities like the one I described were 
spoiling us! We approached the ledge on the right I had just 
noticed in my reconnaisance. It looked a forbidding route, going 
down at an angle of 35° into the dark pit and sloping danger¬ 
ously outwards over a deep canon on the left with a torrent 
surging through. We did not dally as we traversed it; it was risky 
work, for the way lay over loose rocks resting on a muddy slope, 
and a fall over the left-hand edge would almost certainly have 
been fatal. 

Some way down I turned and looked back. It was an amazing 
scene that gave me some idea of the dimensions of the gallery; 
the lamps drew across the dark background gigantic arabesques 
that moved along at wide intervals; the highest of the lamps must 
have been at least 60 metres above me! I whistled to express my 
wonder at what I saw. A faint voice from far away would have 
its gibe and shouted in reply: ‘Sto-o-o-p befo-ore Sasse-na-ge!’ 
At various points in the long line of men lights were waving 
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wildly with much swearing and the ominous clattering down of 
stones. ‘Just a blasted moving staircase, this ledge!’ Rocks kept 
rolling down, men kept slipping; it was hard to be sure whether 
we or the ground were in motion. 

In this fashion we descended some hundred metres of this un¬ 
healthy toboggan run; then we got on to firmer ground, the 
slope eased off, but the walls drew nearer together. Was the end 
to come so soon? That would be hard on us after a promise of 
such great things. Yet that is how the finish came at Pierre- 
Saint-Martin; the gallery was simply sealed off. Marry and I, in 
our anxiety to know, dropped our sacks and hurried on, he 
leading, skipping lightly from rock to rock. Then he came to a 
sudden halt and in a moment I was beside him. A great black 
hole opened in front; far below the river murmured. Three 
cheers! It goes on! We laughed delightedly at this relief from the 
threat that had been troubling us, and hurried back to bring a 
smile to the anxious faces of the team. ‘There is a shaft of at least 
30 metres; quite a big affair, with the river at the bottom.’ 
Weariness was forgotten; faces beamed. We reckoned we could 
not be far from 900 metres below the surface. 

We all agreed that this shaft, which was to add another 50 
metres to the depth attained, must be named after the president 
of the French Speleological Society, Raymond Gache; the fact 
that he came from Grenoble may have had something to do with 
our decision! 

With little delay the shaft was passed, a 20-metre affair. My 
estimate of at least 30 metres had been a bit out; my excitement 
may have effected my timing of the fall of the rocks Marry and I 
had heaved over. Beyond the shaft was a slabby descent at a 
steep angle, with a vertical drop at the bottom. In our keenness 
to prospect it we tried to pierce the darkness with our lamps; 
gleams below suggested a water surface; moreover, the charac¬ 
teristic sound of a cascade removed any doubt about it. Aldo 
unrolled a ladder, Fernand gripped it and made a rapid descent. 
By bending over, we could see him suddenly pull up and 
examine what was below. He came up. What about it? Rather 
breathlessly he gave us a brief account: ‘It will go, but not to¬ 
day ; we shall need special gear, as we did at Claudine. At the 
point where he had stopped, two waterfalls met before taking a 
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final leap into a pool. Directing the beam of his lamp on what lay 
beyond, it revealed the dark arch of a tunnel that seemed to lead 
eastwards. Were we at last making direct for the Vats? 

The chasm was not to be defeated on this occasion; it still 
kept its secret and was resisting with increasing obstinacy. 
Though obviously disappointed at not being able to go farther, 
we were really glad the adventure was not over. Still, it was a 
blow to be suddenly stopped at the point reached. One of us 
might, it is true, have tried to force a way past, going down with 
the water thundering down on him; any sudden failure in our 
equipment or a fit of weakness in him would have meant 
disaster. We are not a death or glory party, and for that day we 
had to admit ourselves beaten. Cave exploration is like that: a 
succession of advances till the chasm reveals its secret; then it 
loses its attraction. Men remember the battles they have fought 
to conquer it and are sorry it has at last capitulated. 

Following this partial disappointment, we realized we were 
tired men, and our return to the top of the Gache shaft was slow 
and silent. Cadoux and Garby began their tedious task of 
measuring angles and distances and making a rough plan, then 
repeating the process... 

Saturday, 7.30 p.m. We had been nine hours on the go, push¬ 
ing forwards. The world record, our own record, had been 
handsomely passed: —903 metres was the figure worked out by 
our topographers. A splendid result, and we were conscious of 
it; I may say proud of it, and we felt we had a right to be. It was 
the whole group who shared our victory down there at —900 
metres. 

On the jets of our acetylene lamps Brunei was preparing a hot 
mug of Tonimalt, while Marry took a few photos demanded by 
the occasion. Aldo handed round the first cocktail to mark it; 
somehow he had managed to smuggle down two small flasks of 
pastis. 1 

Spirits were high, but we were very, very tired. It was advis¬ 
able to get back without delay; there are limits to endurance! So 
the long climb up began, a slow exasperating business. I stayed 
with the two topographers to help them in the Great Rubble 
Heap. Cadoux and Garby, some 40 or 50 metres apart, were 

1 A local drink, strengthened with spirit and flavoured with aniseed. 
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busy measuring angles while I would take a thin line and 
measure the exact distance between them. They stuck to their 
work conscientiously, despite innumerable difficulties, through 
stones giving way, through slips or falls, and never a swear¬ 
word! In the end, I was the most exhausted of the three by the 
exacting details entailed: ‘That finishes it. . . Poti6, how many 

metres?... Forward a bit_Stop_’ That sort of thing all the 

way to the top of the traverse on loose stones and we finished 
quite out of breath. 

This return journey had become a grim struggle, and its trials 
were increased by the loads we had to carry, made heavier at 
every steep drop by the recovery of our gear, as well as by grow¬ 
ing sleepiness and exhaustion. We began to stumble and falls 
were frequent, Claudine’s Cascade was climbed, the sacks 
hauled up by arms that seemed to have no power left in them. 
And after that, we had to face the canon with its noisy torrent. 
In my dreamy state I realized with a shock that I was up to my 
thighs in water; the others w'ere doing the same, using the boat 
as little as possible. Our bodies were becoming insensitive, 
whether from getting used to the cold or whether the layer of 
grease really did help us to stand the icy grip of the stream. I 
rather think we were so weary that cold was a minor matter 
beside the permanent need of rest and sleep. Men kept falling 
into the water, but no one seemed to take any notice. And there 
were always those tiresome boats to be hoisted in our arms at 
every drop. The sacks seemed to increase mysteriously in weight 
as we hauled them along, clutching at holds that eluded our 
grasp. No one spoke; even talking had become irksome. Mut¬ 
tered grunts came from the men on the ladders when exaspera¬ 
tion had to find some outlet. 

At long last, about 5 a.m. on Sunday morning, in the Cloak¬ 
room we met the first relief party: Pierre Laffont, Serre and 
Beylier were there, and Robert Juge, who rushed forward. ‘How 
are you? Good to see you!’ 

Our lack of response seemed to surprise them, but they 
quickly realized we were about dead beat and became quite 
solicitous. Could they know, these friends of ours, what intense 
happiness it gave us to see them? After the hours we had passed 
through, so remote from the realities of normal existence, they 
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brought back everything to us, the sun, the green earth, the 
great open sky, our fellow men, in one word, life. In a few words 
we gave them our news The world record is ours.... The chasm 
goes on ...’ In their eyes, in their whole expression I could read 
the pride they felt in this exploit in which they shared. 

For another two hours we marched and climbed in scenes of 
fairyland; yet all this wealth of decoration meant nothing to eyes 
that were heavy, swollen with sleep and far too intent on looking 
where we put our feet to look up and gaze with rapture! With 
Garby and Cadoux I reached the steep pitch at Germain Hall. 
Garby pulled himself up rung by rung and from the top sent 
down the rope. I tied a sack to it; he pulled it up. Again the rope 
came down, up went another sack. Feeling dead to the world, 
incapable of taking in anything. I joined Cadoux, who was 
already asleep. The cold gripped me. For five minutes we had 
slept. ‘Hi! Johnny, wake up, we are going up.’ As I mumbled the 
words, I looked at the ladder, then at the rope; there was a sack 
on the end. I wondered at that, but the effort of thinking was too 
much. I called up: ‘Garby, you can pull!’ And without a pause, 
I sank back again drunk with sleep. Again the bitter cold woke 
me up; the sack was still there. My mind reacted very slowly, 
again I awakened the sleeping Johnny. We roused ourselves to 
shout to Garby.. . . No answer.. . . Feeling suddenly anxious, 
Johnny climped to the top of the pitch. ‘Potie, I’m up . . .’I too 
began to climb up more slowly and puffing hard. Garby was 
there still clutching the rope, but fast asleep. As I arrived, he 
was just beginning to realize what had happened. I took my 
turn and hauled up the sack, which seemed to have the whole 
lot of ladders attached to it. Without wasting a word on this 
incident, which might well have had tragic results, we stumbled 
on, like men walking in their sleep. 

The blessed fights of the base camp were now in sight. It was 
8 a.m. Claudine was there, smiling and eager to help; her 
friendly, natural simplicity not a whit affected by her having 
just broken the women’s record. Her wonderful femininity was 
immensely refreshing in these wild uncouth surroundings. Here 
as elsewhere, she was just where she was wanted, doing her job 
like any other member of the team, but with an added kindli¬ 
ness. She had prepared for us a whole succession of hot drinks. 
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but our worn-out, much-tried bodies were incapable of response. 
Physical and nervous exhaustion was such that we refused all 
food; sleep was the only thing we longed for, and one and all 
sank to the ground. Fernand relieved his feelings in convulsive 
sobs. And Claudine was there, behaving like a mother, minis¬ 
tering to our needs without a word. 

For a long time silence reigned in camp. On the surface, they 
were getting impatient and constantly called us. Subsequently 
we learned that they had been really very anxious; as Jo told us 
in confidence later: ‘It was quite impossible to recognize any¬ 
one’s voice in the inarticulate mumbling that reached us.’ 

And some time after, we began to understand how unusually 
tired we had been. 1 have made many long, very long expeditions 
on ski and on foot in our Dauphine mountains or on the great 
long glaciers of the Swiss Alps. Even after the most arduous 
days, with sun and thirst to sap one’s energies, I have never 
reached the stage of fatigue when the mere effort to think was 
exhausting. What then? Why this burning desire to explore 
caves? What sense is there in these terrible exertions? Many a 
time the question has been put to me by lovers of mountains and 
fresh air. ‘It is understandable to tire yourself out on a glacier, 
where at least you have sun and sky and a living world. There is 
splendour there. But these toad-holes! Why put up with such 
awful hardships for them? It is absurd! Is it the pleasure of 
wallowing in mud? The idea of it! Is it scientific interest or a 
craving for asceticism? What is it? 

Well, it is difficult to explain and the reasons are complicated. 
An emotional need is, I think, the fundamental element, an urge 
that is both physiological and psychological. It is the same 
physiological urge that draws us to mountains, the joy of con¬ 
fronting nature in her rudest and sternest moods, the joy of 
forcing a way down a shaft or through a cat-run; the joy of 
crawling, of pushing on for hours through a constant succession 
of obstacles; the joy we have in joining issue with nature, not 
just with brute force, but with a trained body, served and 
directed by intelligence. In speleology, it is particularly impor¬ 
tant to know when to circumvent a difficulty and find out the 
weak spot in the defences before going full out for victory; the 
effort itself then becomes a pleasure. Fatigue and difficulties can 
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give a keen relish to effort when they cannot make us accept 
defeat. 

Yet I do not believe it is only the joy of physical effort that 
draws us with such irresistible strength into chasms with all the 
hardships their exploration entails; it is of but secondary im¬ 
portance. For us speleologists, there is something that matters 
more. We feel another need, that of getting together for some 
big effort, of uniting our wills and our energies in some common 
objective, which might well have been something else, were it 
not that speleology more than any other sport demands a 
specially close bond of union in a party; such a union is vital; it 
is no use trying to defer misunderstandings or grievances till the 
expedition is over. We have to take each other’s measure and 
be drawn together in doing it. We need a friendship that can be 
relied on all the time, where each man feels his full responsibility 
for the rest. As a team we think as one, whatever our individual 
characteristics, however different our aspirations; that is a 
necessity we realize, for without this unity of purpose, this 
single-mindedness, successful work is out of the question; the 
team would fail ... I myself would do no cave-exploring. But I 
have a sure faith in this bond that unites me to my companions 
and to caves; for me the two are inseparable. Such as they are, 
these comrades mean speleology to me as much as the caves 
themselves. That is, in my view, the fundamental attraction, even 
more than the wonders of the underworld, the joy of the 
physical struggle, even more than the spell of the unknown. I 
came to know speleologists and through them I came to love 
caves. Now I look upon the two as one; I cannot think of them 
apart; I cannot see myself ski-ing or pursuing any other sport 
with them; there would no longer be the same unity, the same 
perfect mutual understanding and intimacy I associate with 
speleology. And as a result, whatever obstacles we have en¬ 
countered, the incredible weariness, we know that together we can 
overcome them all. What then do hardships matter? They merely 
enable us to forge more firmly than ever the bonds of friendship. 

On Sunday, at 7 p.m., after snatching a few hours of heavy, 
sodden sleep, the final climb up to daylight began. There was 
still five hundred metres to ascend, and an arduous, exhausting 
climb it was for muscles that had been sorely taxed. We should 
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not be paying another visit to the cave this year, so we had to 
carry back all our gear, a grievous burden to add to what we 
were already carrying; it meant three sacks apiece ... the limit 
of what we could do ... 

At Aldo’s shaft we had welcome greetings from the second 
relief party, which had left men at every shaft the whole way 
down. Stout fellows these, who had come and buried themselves 
down here just to ease our burdens. That day, they had remained 
alone for nearly ten hours in dark, damp surroundings with an 
icy draught to chill them; all done out of pure friendliness. 

I tied the thin nylon rope round my waist, then took a deep 
breath before tackling the 40-metre ladder that would take me 
up to Mathieu and Eymas who were stationed at the top. ‘Hold 
tight! I’m coming up.’ As I grasped the rungs, I thought regret¬ 
fully of my thrilling descent two days ago.... But it was no time 
for dreaming. Grunting and panting, 1 crept up, my hands level 
with my chest, and trying to keep a rhythm in my movements. 
The rope disappeared in the darkness above, but it remained 
taut. ‘Lucky for me there are two of them to pull,’ I muttered. 
What a comfort it was to feel the pull of two strong men on that 
rope! Ugh! a beastly lot, 40 metres at a stretch! 

‘Stop a bit! I’m out of breath.’ Firmly held, I could rest a 
moment with folded arm on the ladder, looking down at the 
lights below. I was swaying gently on the flexible ladder as one 
does in a parachute just after it has opened. ‘Now then, up you 
go!’ I noticed where the third ladder w'as tied to the fourth; that 
meant only 10 metres more. To my own pantings and grunts 
were now added Mathieu’s laboured breathing as he literally 
hauled me up the last few metres. A handshake and a smile; 
that was all we needed to express our feelings. Then I took my 
turn helping to get the others up. 

That sort of thing, four times over, in addition to the hoisting 
of sacks that would persist in getting entangled in the ladders or 
catching on the slightest projecting rocks in the walls of the 
shaft. The winding clefts, sopping wet, seemed interminable and 
called for violent efforts from all parts of our bodies; back and 
buttocks had to do the work of arms engaged in minding the 
sacks. And four times over, we found friends in the relief party 
ready to help. 
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Not till the grey dawn of Monday morning did we draw our¬ 
selves, one by one out of the chasm, unshaven, with dark rings 
round our eyes, filthy and in rags. Outside it was raining, mists 
were sweeping over the hillside and breaking up among the pine 
tops. Little we cared! In the minds of the twenty-one friends 
gathered round a glowing fire the same joyous note dominated 
all others. For us, behind the mist, the sun was shining, the sky 
was ever blue. Life is good for those who know how to live it. 1 

1 There took part in this expedition: Fernand Petzl (leader), Georges Garby, 
Jean Cadoux, Georges Marry, Aldo Sillanoli, Paul Brunei, Pierre de Bretizel, 
Louis Potie, Marius Gontard and Mme Gontard, Georges Mathieu, Jo Berger, 
Marc Soulas, Robert Juge, Pierre LafTont, Claudine Leconte, Dr Bruhel, Bernard 
Serre, Roger Michallet, Jean and Mme Lavigne, Louis Eymas, Jacques Auliac 
and Edmond Beylier. We were 24 in all. l ime spent underground, 66 hours. 
Depth reached, - 903 metres. Length of chasm traversed, 2967 metres. 
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JEAN CADOUX 

Conclusions 


this book is not a complete record of the activities of our group 
since its creation in 1947. Our principal objective has certainly 
been the Sornin-Sassenage cave system, but that has not made 
us altogether neglect the other chasms which abound in the 
limestone Alps; our group has now to its credit the exploration 
of some hundred caves carried out in more than two hundred 
expeditions. 

On October 31, 1948, in company with Pierre Chevalier’s 
friends we reached a depth of 338 metres in the ‘Biolet’ in the 
Chartreuse district, which gave it the fourth place in the order of 
French chasms, next after the Trou du Glaz, the Henne Morte 
and Caladaire. By no means all potholes give results comparable 
to these. Speleology, like mountaineering, does not consist only 
of exploits or even of new discoveries; it is both a sport and a 
science pursued because we like it, in a spirit of investigation and 
persistent effort. That is the spirit which has inspired our 
exploration of the Vats of Sassenage, in whose depths we have 
been burrowing for seven years without having yet arrived at a 
definite ending to our quest. So far from it, indeed that we have 
complicated our problem by further extension of an immense 
and intricate cave system. 

These Vats, as Georges Mathieu has recorded, in the first 
chapter of this book, were the original starting point for our 
investigation of the Sornin-Sassenage underground water-ways, 
but what is more important to me is that it was there that we 
began our careers as speleologists, and there found facilities for 
our youthful escapades. Behind a narrow cat-run in the Vats we 
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first experienced the thrill of discovery and began to realize the 
immense attractions of this strange new world. It was there we 
were inoculated with the ‘virus of speleology’. 

Even if our team has beaten the world record in the Berger 
Chasm and hopes in 1955 to take it beyond the magic figure of 
— 1000 metres, 1 it can never forget what it owes to the Vats of 
Sassenage and our expedition to the Starless River. Let there be 
no mistake about this; there would be no Berger Chasm or 
triumphs associated with it, but for the discovery made on their 
own in the realm of Melusine by the youthful enthusiasm of a 
few young men, the zest with which they undertook the labori¬ 
ous task of making their film, the testing experience gained in 
the two hundred expeditions they have made since 1947. 

It was in the Vats, in Choranche, in any number of different 
caves that they wove the separate threads into the tie that makes 
a team and through the team’s action achieves success. Day after 
day and night after night, they brought to maturity the experi¬ 
ence and the technique, the vital force and above all the un¬ 
selfish co-opcration, the friendship in the very best sense of the 
word, without which, seeing the limited means at their command 
they could never have undertaken expeditions on the scale of 
that of 1954. 

I have no precise knowledge of how other speleo groups 
maintain their vigour or how they work. But I know very well 
the extraordinary unity of ours. The general atmosphere in 
which our activities are pursued astonishes our new workers. 
We are not just a group brought together by a common love of 
sport, but a small circle of friends who have implicit confidence 
in one another. We live on a footing of perfect democratic 
equality; any special titles to respect we may have through 
honours or our calling are so quickly forgotten that though I 
was for long the Benjamin of our team, I have never addressed 
other members of a cave party, young or old, in other than most 
intimate terms, whatever their social rank or situation might be. 
1 believe that our recent victory has been largely due to this 
wonderful feeling of equality in our friendship. It was this that 
produced such enthusiasm in our relay parties and those who 
kept the tedious watches on the surface, who worked on transport 

1 See the 1955 Epilogue to the chapter. 
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and the preliminary expeditions, on all the multifarious jobs 
that were irksome, far from the limelight, thankless. 

For an expedition on the scale of our last we had to have a 
leader, a man who would accept responsibility, able to take 
important and possibly vital decisions promptly and firmly. Yet 
with nothing of the sergeant-major about him and who had 
regard for the spirit which, even on big expeditions can maintain 
a pleasant, informal atmosphere. The man we chose was 
Fernand Petzl. His long career as a speleologist, his experience 
and technical knowledge and the strength and determination he 
can show when need arises, have made him a splendid leader of 
men. And with it all, he has managed to remain ‘good old 
Fernand’, an amusing talker and full of fun with a quite daunt¬ 
less spirit. He it is who will one day lead our team to the bottom 
of the chasm, to —1000 metres, perhaps to the Vats of Sassenage. 

For the exploration of this great chasm is not ended. The main 
obstacle that stopped us at —903 metres was simply fatigue. We 
hope that two camps, one at —500 metres, another at —860 
metres will enable us to push on to greater depths. If geological 
reasons do not give us great hopes of getting through to the Vats 
of Sassenage, we do hope very much to reach the level of the 
submerged tunnels that forbid access to them, and so pass the 
fatidical figure of one thousand. We fully expect that the summer 
of 1955 will see the end of ‘Operation —1000’ in a complete 
victory for such devoted friends. 
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CHAPTER XII 


POTIE and GARBY 

Epilogue 

The Exploration of 1955 


for our speleo group 1955 began with complete inaction in 
January and February; we talked more of the depth of snow in 
the various sports centres than of Sornin. By Easter, it was time 
to do something definite, and preparations were started with all 
the increased vigour resulting from a long period of rest; 
ladders, ropes, telephone, boats, etc., again became, as in 
previous years, our main preoccupation, and all on the greater 
scale demanded by an expedition that might lead to great results. 

In this year we contemplated the possibility of remaining for 
eight or ten days in the chasm; not, I can assure the reader, from 
any desire to stay that time underground for the mere satis¬ 
faction of achieving a record length for such a stay—a record as 
ridiculous as it would be ephemeral. Our aim was to discover 
the secret ways traversed by the Starless River, to get to know 
about its whole underground behaviour; in the present stage of 
our exploration those long hours of banishment from the light 
of day seemed inevitable if we were to make real progress. 

July found our team once again assembled on the barren 
lapiaz, with a few tents dispersed here and there and a whole 
mountain of material which the helicopter of the E.D.F. had 
lifted for us on to the plateau. By July 23, we had everything 
ready: the gear taken down to —500 metres, the telephone in¬ 
stalled and a wireless at the entrance to the chasm to ensure 
communication with the valley. 
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About 1 p.m. the long descent began. It was uneventful, along 
a now familiar way, but in a setting that seemed to take us as 
far as ever from life as lived above-ground and brought us to 
Camp 1 at —500 metres. Next day was spent in descending the 
second stage down to the point where we were to set up our 
Camp II at about —900 metres. Dr Bruhcl remained above at 
Camp I by the Hall of the Thirteen to maintain liaison with the 
advancing party, and there he was to stay for 48 solid hours 
alone with his thoughts and with the telephone beside him. 

The early summer had been wet and not at all propitious for 
the exploration of our chasm. When we gathered round at Camp 
II after an exhausting carry of material, we tried to think out the 
best procedure to adopt for the next few days. It appeared 
hardly possible to keep up a long attack of some 30 hours in 
galleries with so much water in them; moreover, the forecast 
kept telling us there was more rain to come. We finally decided 
that two teams of four should relieve each other every eight 
or ten hours; that seemed the most likely way of sticking it out 
for some days in such an atmosphere and remaining effectively 
at work. 

To facilitate the passage of the pitch that had stopped us at 
—903 metres the previous September, we had brought two masts 
exactly similar to the one we had used at Claudine's Cascade. 
This enabled us to pass the first pitch without excessive difficulty, 
though some rather spectacular acrobatics were required. The 
mast was placed with its ends on the walls of the canon and 
more than 10 metres above a repellent void into which a torrent 
roared in full force. Holding on by the hands with our bottoms 
on a ladder attached to the ends of the mast, we had to cross 
from one side to the other without indulging in too many antics; 
otherwise... ! 

We were in good heart, but before long the outlook grew 
much less promising. We seemed never to have done with these 
short pitches of up to 10 metres, which tried us far more than 
one big vertical drop. For hours on end we had to use the punch 
trying to drive in pitons as we stood up to our waist in pools in 
order to fix the ladders away from the waterfalls; this type of 
work consumes a great deal of time without any appreciable 
progress resulting. At every pitch our precious lengths of ladder 
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were dissipated in horizontal traverses that were quite indis¬ 
pensable if we were to keep out of the direct line of the cascades. 

A more serious obstacle, a shaft of 27 metres, caused a further 
delay. The same type of acrobatics as before began again, with a 
drop below in this case that was even more sensational. Fernand 
worked with indefatigable energy, drilling holes with a punch 
under frequent dollops of water flung over him by the cascade 
and constantly threatened with being swept off his holds like a 
bit of straw if an unlucky swing to one side brought him under 
the main body of the fall. Every moment our lamps were being 
blown out by the violent draught due to the rush of water, and 
when we could stand no more, incapable of further effort, we 
climbed back to the camp to recover, to get a little warmth into 
our bodies in our sopping bags and try to get some sleep, the 
very power to think battered out of our heads by the haunting 
din of the cascades. 

Meanwhile the other team would be starting off; and so it 
went on for four whole days. At the foot of the 27-metre shaft 
was a lake which we had to pass on a small slippery ledge. Be¬ 
yond this we came to a biggish gallery leading to a second lake; 
then a smaller gallery where the roof came down till it was sub¬ 
merged in a siphon. We had to retrace our steps a short way up 
the bed of the river to where it forked and a right-hand branch 
took us on a little farther. But here again luck was against us, 
for we came up against another siphon. Presumably, however, 
there should be an overflow gallery not far off; and in fact, we 
did succeed in short-circuiting this zone of siphons by a passage 
more like a cat-run than a gallery; it certainly would not have 
needed much additional water to fill this conduit as well as the 
others. We emerged from this to face the traverse of a calcite 
ledge sloping at more than 45°, and here we had to rely on 
safety measures that were decidedly precarious. Beyond this, yet 
another pool. 

Working in turns our two teams were nibbling their way 
forward yard by yard, advancing all too slowly owing to the 
many difficulties of every sort. And every time as we climbed 
back to camp icy water was liberally sprayed on us. Nor was 
there any possibility of getting dry in camp, we could only hope 
to keep up a bit of warmth in this all-pervading, depressing 
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damp. It was, I need hardly say, a pleasant relief to be once more 
inside a tent, yet none of us had a word to say. We moved about 
in a vague torpor, dog-tired, incapable of thought, our over¬ 
strained nerves craving only silence. But every time we soon sank 
down overcome by sleep. 

For four days, we stuck to it, days of exhausting toil and 
intervals of sodden sleep, till the moment came when we had no 
more ladders and we stood on the brink of a black pit. Was it 30 
or 40 metres deep? 1956 would have to settle which! 

There was nothing to be done but turn back; we had finished 
our provisions, we had reached the limits of endurance. We took 
a last look at the abyss below; it was time to be off. 

And, my goodness, what a weight our stuff was, and what a 
business shifting it, and what endless obstructions it caused on 
the climb back. It was a sorely tried party with not a spark of 
energy left in it that came out at last to meet the blinding flash¬ 
lights of the reporters... 

Night fell... the pine logs blazed beside us ... it was our last 
evening at the chasm.... As the flames died down our voices one 
after another faded into silence. For 1955 the final expedition 
was ended. 

Ten days of battle with the chasm had taken us 82 metres 
lower, to a total depth of 985 metres. For a year of preparation 
and ten days’ arduous toil the result may well seem insignificant. 
Nevertheless, we had surely won a victory. We might well have 
‘chucked it’ when faced by such an accumulation of difficulties; 
but every man had stuck it out, and it was only when we had 
used up all our stock of ladders and provisions that we had had 
to retreat and leave the chasm with its mystery still unsolved. 
Where could you find a finer illustration of exploration below¬ 
ground, such a school of patience and perseverance? An ex¬ 
ploration that is not yet ended, and we cherish in our hearts the 
bitter-sweet memory of our long struggle with this chasm that 
has offered such a stout resistance. Will that resistance last much 
longer? Our Starless River holds the secret still. 
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Postscript 1956 


THE CULMINATING POINT 


ON Saturday, August 11th, towards midnight, three men got 
through Hurricane Shaft, and so passed beyond the point ‘one 
thousand metres down’. Reconnoitring, they reached approxi¬ 
mately —1100 m. by descending a very steeply sloping gallery. 
Having been halted by a deep and narrow canyon, they re¬ 
ascended to —950 m. in the Joly Hall. They set off a few hours 
later with the rest of the party; the eleven men again passed 
Hurricane Shaft and quickly reached the canyon. There a last 
obstacle slowed the advance: a curtain of stalactites barred 
the canyon, scarcely 50 cm. thick but descending to 50 cm. 
from the surface of a very deep basin. It took each man half an 
hour to get by, but beyond they found a terminal syphon at 
—1130 m.—the final and for the moment impassable obstacle 
before the Cuves de Sassenage. The world depth record had 
been far surpassed. 

While this party was coming to the surface, an international 
party of British, Belgians, Spaniards, Italians, Lebanese, Poles 
and Czechs, led by F. Ptezl, descended to —1130 m. They were 
blocked for several hours at the foot of Hurricane Shaft by the 
fact that the cascade was immensely increased by violent storms 
at the surface. 

On August 20th all the parties had re-emerged. Beyond the 
syphon the chasm still hides the last secret of the Starless River. 

Will the group ever cross the 1600 m. of the syphon that 
separates the Cuves from Point — 1130? Only the future can tell. 

Louis Potie 


THE END 
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